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This Treasure Chest Contributed Its Share 
To This Newest Portfolzo 


Old World Decorative Designs 


The picture above shows you some of the sources Mr. Lemos 
used in getting these excellent designs. An Old World Chest with 
peasant handicraft arrives at The School Arts Magazine Editorial 
office. The Old World Design Portfolio will bring to you the won- 
derful motifs found in this wonder-chest. 

The portfolio gives new designs, many of them never shown 
before, of the finest periods of decoration of the Old World’s his- 
tory. Every design illustrated presents new opportunities for 
correlation with history and geography. 

There are over 230 different motifs. These will prove useful 
in pageantry, textile decoration, carving, gesso, tooled leather, 
stained glass, embroidery, and block prints. 


In color 1 plate of Coptic Designs 1 plate of Byzantine : 
1 plate of Rhodian 1 plate of Czechoslovakian 


In detailed prints the other 24 plates are: 
Greek 1 Celtic Egyptian 
Gothic Cretean Assyrian 
Roman Czechoslovakian Rhodian 
Romanesque Coptic Byzantine 
Renaissance Medieval Turkish 
Russian Norse 


28 plates with folder of instructions 


Price, $1.50 


For School Departments and Art Classes, 10 portfolios for $13.50 


For Sale by THE ScHoot Arts MaGazineE 
Published by Tue Davis Press, Inc., 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Your remittance should be enclosed with your order 


A TRAVEL PROJECT for GRADE 8 


IRECTIONS: Relate your art work to 

American History. Seleét the history 

of travel das the general subject. Divide 

your class into groups and let each group 
seleét one mode of travel. 


[DES made in Perma Pressed Crayon, such 
as the ‘‘First Engine...1829’’ and the Aero- 
plane, may be used to illustrate compositions. A 
cover design ‘‘Modes of Travel’’ is suggested at the 
left. Below is a portion of a wall frieze which can 
be very attractively made by drawing each mode of 
travel in American History on white drawing paper 
with Perma Crayon, cutting each one out, and 
mounting it against a neutral gray background. In 
this way, history will live in your classrooms. 


NETZORS 


Designed in Art Service Bureau © 


pave Pressed Crayon combines all the qualities which your eighth grade 

will wish to use in expressing such projects as the one described above. 
Clean silhouettes, line drawings, or poster tone effects can be achieved with 
this delightful medium. It is assorted in regular and Munsell assortments. 
COLORED Samples upon request co art directors and supervisors. 


PRESSED 
vcs tea 


maaan! BINNEY & SMITH Co. 
Also furnished in slide tray box 4l East AQnd Street New York, N. Y 
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O color we use is secured in a mote curi- 
ous manner than Sepia—for this dis- 
tinctive brown is obtairied from that terrify- 
ing denizen of tropical waters—the cuttle-fish. 
When the cuttle-fish is attacked and feels 
the need of escape rather than the desire for 
battle he secretes by a special gland a blackish 
brown fluid. Quickly this fluid colors all the 
water about. Through this black water, into 
which it is impossible to see, the cuttle-fish 
with its strange body and its long dread 
tentacles, makes an unhurried escape. 
The best Sepia comes today from cuttle-fish 
in the Indian Ocean and adjoining seas. 
ODERN teachers know that inspiration 
is as essential a part of class room work 
as discipline itself. When you use Devoe 
School Colors you not only enable your stu- 
dents to achieve results of which they are 


NIG ARNG EOE OC 


C..O0 Dean 


Sepia 


proud—but you arouse added interest at the 
start. For you can capitalize on the fact that 


these are the very colors which leading artists 


themselves use—the pigments with which 
some of our finest modern masterpieces have 
been created. 

Devoe School Colors are made by America’s 
leading makers of artists’ materials. They will 
help you to teach true color sense and color 
appreciation whenever these colors are used. 

If you do not know the name and address of 
the nearest Devoe dealer a postcard will bring 
it to you. 


DEVOE & RAYN@OPEs 
COMPAN Yo vine 
1 West 47th St. New York 


DEVOE School Colors 


Please mention THE ScHoot Arts Magazine when writing to advertisers 


ASCINATED—6because so natural ! 


ake who are given 


Drawlet Pens become eager, 
alert, because the pens actually 
help them to artistic expression. 
Held like a pencil in an easy, 
natural position, a Drawlet Pen 
helps the student to acquire 
mastery of stroke quickly. All 
his attention can be given to 
the portrayal itself. 


His Drawlet Pen makes pos- 


sible new ease and sureness in 
achieving bold poster effects, 
silhouette treatments, borders, 
lettering. 

Send for descriptive literature 
of Drawlet Pens. Discover for 
yourself the lure of this new 
medium. Address Esterbrook 
PcigGo s@alidch tie cite 
SA3, and please give school 


affiliation and position. 


DRAW LE Te oRPENS 
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PRISMEX 


Prismex 


School 


Colors 


A New Name for High Quality Water 
Colors, Crayons, Poster Colors and Papers 


Water Colors - Crayons - Poster Colors 


1 PRISMEX 

WATER COLORS 
Hard Cakes available in 4 
colors. 

Sem1-Moist available in 16 
colors. 


2 PRISMEX 

WATER COLORS in 
TUBES. An assortment 
of 24 colors. 


3 PRISMEX 
POSTER COLORS 


An assortment of 20 colors. 


PRISMEX 
WAX CRAYONS 


An assortment of 16 colors. 


5 PRISMEX HARD- 
PRESSED CRAYONS 


An assortment of 8 colors. 


6 PRISMEX OIL 
COLORS in ‘TUBES 


An assortment of 36 colors. 


7 PRISMEX 
COLORED CHALKS 


An assortment of 24 colors. 


re PRISMEX SQUARES 
Sticks of chalk 3 inches 
long by % inch square. 

An assortment of 8 colors. 


9 PRISMEX 
PASTEL CRAYONS 


An assortment of 20 colors. 


PRISMEX 


A few comments ~ 


‘*Prismex Water Colors are best for school use because of their true colors.” 
Superintendent of Schools, Iowa. 


‘*Prismex Water Colors are even better than the kind I thought were best. 

I am requesting the pupils to use nothing else—and I am recommending to 

our merchants that they buy Prismex Water Colors exclusively.” 
Supervisor of Art, Indiana. 


‘“We have been using Prismex Water Colors and we find the pupils happy 
in their work, and the teachers gratified with the results.” 
County Superintendent of Schools, Wyoming. 


Write for your sample box of Prismex Water Colors 
and the New School Buyer's Guide with Prices 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
2001 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 36 W. 24th Street, New York 
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‘The Perry Pictures 


For the Study of Art 


NO NIN, 


The Horse Fair Rosa Bonheur 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x3'%. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 514x8. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children, or 
Historical Set of 25. All different. Size 544x8. 


CATALOGUE 
ON *., 
REQUEST., 


WINSOR: NEWTON 


e€ 
1. INCORPORATED .- 


31 East 12° St. NewYork NY. 


feeedeace oon” 


Recommendation 
“The pictures are wonderful for the small 
cost and their aid in teaching the children 
appreciation of art is invaluable.” 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 


Size, 22x28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 each 
for two or more; $1.25 for one. Postpaid. JHand Colored, 
same size, at $1.50 each for two or more; $2.00 for one. 


CATALOGUE ree! ee age ie aati 
the Perry Pictures ©. 


BOX 10, MALDEN, MASS. 


Sent direct 
if your Dealer cannot supply 


WALDCRAFT STICK PRINTING CHARTS 

A set of twelve charts (8% x 11 inches) printed on beautiful india-tinted paper, three 
of them in colors. Borders, patterns, play and action figures—a wealth of material to in- 
crease aesthetic values of decoration in primary education. Full of suggestions lead- 
ing to applications in home and industry. 

In stick printing, children create patterns that lend themselves to simple applications,—pa- 
per construction; linings for envelopes, boxes, trays, books, portfolios; cards; covers and end- 
papers for books; lesson leaves and text-sheets; wrappers for gifts; decoration of doll houses ; 
textiles; interiors; costumes; dramatics. 

As the work advances the patterns in these charts suggest in the abstract pleasing arrange- 
ments for applied design in block printing, appliqué, embroidery, quilt piecing, weaving of bas- 
kets or textiles, decoration of tile or pottery, etc. 

® e To all sending one dollar and mentioning this advertisement we 
Price of Set, postpaid ° $1.00 oi einde without charge our new Waldcraft Stick Bratine Set. 
THE WALDCRAFT CoO. - = Box 270 - - Indianapolis, Indiana 


LEATHER CRAFTSMEN fom Vr repsem ceny Aca 
Our central location insures excellent service ae SoS GatAt = 
and saves annoying delays in orders for 

ART LEATHERS 


Send 10 cents in stamps for sample cards of 
Tooling Calf and Velvet Sheepskins. 


A NEW IDEA FOR APPLIED DESIGN 


Complete, easily followed working patterns 
for making beautiful and useful articles of 
leather... belts, pocketbooks, hats, bags, book 


We also offer Steer hides, Morocco, Embossed coyers, etc. Construction and decorating 


Sheep, Suedes, Lining Leathers, Lacing Goat tools, designs and craft leathers furnished. 
skins, and Calfskin Thongs for 


LEATHER-CRAFT WORKERS the 96-page Leathercraft Book, a very com- 


Write for Price List plete handbook on leather working. 


Send this advertisement with 10 cents for 


WILDER @ COMPANY c 
1038 Crosby St. CHICAGO Graton & Knight Company 


ESTABLISHED 1877 Worcester, Mass. 
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LOUISE. TESLIN 


POSTER DESIGNING 
in Modern Art Training 


Artistry and commercialism join hands in the 
poster and work toward a commonend. For 
this reason and because of its acknowledged 
value and versatility, poster designing has 
become recognized as an important project 
for public school art courses. 


Poster work in art training may take 
either of two forms, both of which are 
based on the fundamental idea of creative 
expression. The commoner method is to 
paint or draw the design. Bradley Water 
Colors and Bradley Crayons are ideal for 
this work and will help the pupil to produce 
the best results of which he is capable. 


Paper cut posters are used for ‘‘mass”’ 
effects and have been accepted as good 
art. The proper papers are included in the 
Bradley Line, which offers two new and 
unusual numbers. Puratone Papers are 
dull coated and do not reflect the light. 
Butterfly Papers are dual colored and very 
effective for art posters and construction. 


While paste may be the last thing chosen 
among the art materials, it should receive 
careful consideration. Universal Paste is 
clean to use and unusually adhesive. 
It is a constant help in the schoolroom. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
San Francisco 


Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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UNTIL YOU SEE THESE PERFECT 


COLOR 
PRINTS 


EDUCATIONAL 


ae 
= 


ART PUBLISHERS 


FROM PAINTING MASTERPIECES 
AND HISTORIC DESIGNS 


IT WILL SCARCELY SEEM POSSIBLE 
THAT COLOR CAN BE REPRESENTED 
SO ACCURATELY. 


MUSEUM PRINTS HISTORIC DESIGNS 
MINIATURES EMERY PRINTS 


LET US SEND YOU PROSPECTUS AND 
SPECIMEN PRINTS - FREE TO TEACHERS 


BROWN- 

ROBERTSON 

COMPANY, INC. DEPT. S 
424 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


NI U 


THIN ee 


Just the pencil you need 
for checking, figuring, 
marking blueprints, 
sketching, etc. The thin- 
nest colored leads of great 
strength and durability. 
Blue Purple Pink 

Red Brown Lt. Blue 


Green Orange Lt. Green 
White Yellow Maroon 


At all dealers or write direct 


American Pencil Co. 
214 Fifth Ave., New York — 


vill 


Learn the message of Art 
through the ages from 


The 
University Prints 


Our Collection contains reproductions of all 
the well-known works done by the world’s 
great masters, beginning with the early 
Egyptian and going down to modern times. 


DS GMEDICH OCIS core oo) « LDC: 
GragriSels a hcca da" 15c. 
Catalogue... Sx bys 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
11 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


~ 


Post Cards and Folders... 
for ILLUMINATION 
Arranged especially for Public School work 
og]| FLoraL ELemMents, aN Le 
CHRISTMAS, AND Easter Desicns. 


...Lhese designs are particularly adapted to 
school work and are superior in that there are 
in the collection examples for low and high 
grades. Develop originality, cultivate good 
taste, train the eye to appreciate good design. 


Send 2 cent stamp for circular and samples 


ARTHUR W. SCRIBNER 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


IO PEARL STREET 


COLORS 

Made in Holland i 

= bythemanufacturersof Gj 
Ji THE REMBRANDT 


i ARTISTS COLORS 


cc 


ag (we) 
TALENS& SON 
IRVINGTON-NEW JERSEY 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO U.S. DISTRIBUTING OFFICE 


oN 


For illustration and commercial work 
both in black and white and in color, I 
have found Strathmore board to be su- 
perior to any other. I recommend tt 


highly. 
SE dwark ae rw 


Ih: WOULD not be difficult to find other 
artists’ papers with surfaces almost as deep, 
almost as clear of blemishes as are the sur- 
faces of Strathmore Artists’ Papers. 

And it is true that there are other illus- 
tration boards upon which you can erase 
with almost the same ease as Strathmore 
Illustration Boards. 

But who is content with something 
‘‘almost as good”’ when Strathmore costs 
no more? 

You may have a free sample book of 
Strathmore Artists’ Papers and Boards by 
addressing: Strathmore Paper Company, 
Dept. S-5, Mittineague, Massachusetts. 


were beginners, Strathmore Charcoal 
Papers have maintained their uniform high 
quality—without the prevalent rise of price! 


SPATE RIS PART ORHE PIGrTuRnnr” 


| Since the time when many successful artists 


STRATHMORE 
Artists Eaper and Boards 


a 
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Two Popular. 
Art Tables 


KEWAUNEE Att Tables enjoy the pref- 
erence in so many modern schools, being 


both practical and economical. Art Table No. 400 Art Table No. 410 
For Six Students For Three Students 


The two shown on the right are among 
the most popular of the Kewaunee line. As 
will be seen, they provide perpendicular 
private compartments, opening in front, for 
boards, instruments and materials. A general 
drawer in one provides space for classroom 
equipment; in the other, six individual 
drawers are used for instruments, tools, etc., 
of che six students. 


We are manufacturers of a very complete 
line of Are and Mechanical Drawing Tables. 
Write for our complete book of illustrations. 


Coz 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Designers and Manufacturers of Art and 
Mechanical Drawing Room Furniture for 


Schools and Colleges 
. : Kewaunee Art Tables in use in the Art Room of the 
Economy Plant No.2 Adrian, Mich. Roosevelt High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


A New Course by Royal B. Farnum 
“THE TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO PICTURE STUDY” 


A Normal Course in Picture Study 
110 subjects are graded and described, Price. . . $ .60 
including 110 Juniors to illustrate the above. . . 3.25 


i Art Extension Society 
Art Center, New York Order Division, Westport, Conn. 


ARE YOU 
DOING THE UTMOST IN 


COSTUME DESIGN 
THIS SPRING? 


This subject requires the best in reference material—plates 
that have beautifully drawn figures, detailed costumes, 
creatively interpreted from authentic source material. 
INTERPRETIVE COSTUME DESIGN by Rose Netzorg 
Kerr gives you all these essentials. In four folios of twelve 
plates each. Size 7x 10. “EGYPT, GREECE AND 
ROME,” “THE ORIENT,” “THE AGE OF CHIVALRY,” 
' and ‘AMERICAN COSTUME.” Each folio $1.00 Postpaid. 
May we send you sample plates? 


FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY 
Dept. S., 736 W. 173rd Street New York City 
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THE WORLD’S GREAT MASTERPIECES 
IN MINIATURE! 


Three groups totaling 224, about 314” x 414”, in colors of 
originals. Price as listed on folder, 3 to 2c each. Also 24 
designs for Textiles, Basketry and Pottery at 5ceach. Send 
35c for 10 samples of the four groups with 8-page folder 
listing titles. Send for lists of ““Museum Prints” in full color 
of originals—sizes average 8” x 10” on 11” x 14”—50c each. 
GEO. H. CLARK, 307 So. Franklin St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Health Work for Primary Grades 


Packet 1 contains 10 plates of wording and 10 colored 
illustrations all on the subject of Health. 

Wording to be used as a Reading lesson and illustrations 
for Oral English, Spelling and Hygiene. Price 65 cents. 
Packet 2 contains 20 outlines to be colored for Art work 
which impresses the child with Hygiene. Price 45 cents 

Address C. R. BLOOMER 


161 Third Street Stewart Manor Long Island 


FJANDICRAFT SPECIALTIES ————} 


TOOLS- MATERIALS - INSTRUCTION 


Leather for Craft Classes and Club Work. Special Edge 
Lacings and Thongs for Plaited Work. Projects cut ready 
to assemble, also whole or half skins. Instruction Charts, 
Designs, Tools. Special punch with hole spacing gauge. 
Send 50c for Revised and Enlarged 1928 Edition Handbook of 
Craftwork in Leather. Includes price list and color samples. 
LESTER GRISWOLD 
623 Park Terrace Colorado Springs, Colorado 


BASKETRY MATERIALS 


Reeds, Raffia, Wooden Bases, Chair Cane, Indian Ash 
Splints, Cane Webbing, Wooden Beads, Rush, Hong Kong 
Grass, Willow, Pine Needles, Books, Tools, Dyes, Etc. 
Send 15c¢ for 65-Page Catalogue and directions 
containing illustrations of over 500 articles 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, INC. 
36 Everett Street, Allston Station, BOSTON 34, Mass. 


Fancy Leathers 
for Craft Workers 


Suede Sheep and Calf, Tooling Leather, Lining 
Leather, Cow and Side Leathers. Lacing, Snap 
Fasteners, Tools, etc. 


Henry J. Rife, 19N. Fifth St., Philadelphia 


ART and CRAFT SUPPLIES 
Reeds, Rafia, Dyes, Sweet Grass, Basket Bases 
Tooling Calf and all Leather Craft Supplies 
Beads, Yarns, Looms, Oil and Water Colors 


Parchment Shades and 200 other interesting items 
in our Catalogues; Free on request 


THE JAYSON CO., INC. 
Dept. A 22 West 49th St., N. Y. 


Basketry, Manual Arts 


and Weaving Materials 


Free Basketry Catalog. Free Art Catalog 
Free Weaving Catalog 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


Department D. Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Baco BATIK Dyes 


In 2-ounce tins, full assortment of colors 
Write for price list 
BACO PICAREFF PAINT STOPPER 
for controlling color outlines 
. 45 cents a jar 


Twelve Standard Shades. . 


Bachmeier & Company, Inc. Dept. 10 
436 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Fo striking effects in high lights 
and deep shadows—for smooth- 
ness in finished drawings, and ac- 
curacy in close detail work—as hard 
as you like, as soft as you please— 
and always smoother than you 
dreamed. 


The pencil comfort and satisfaction 
you obtain when using VENUS is 
due to the perfect uniformity of 
the smooth, uniform, durable leads 
which you can use right down to 
the last inch —a factor that means 
pencil economy. 


Made in 17 degrees for every pencil 
requirement; each degree absolutely 
uniform, always—a feature of par- 
ticular importance to art instructors 
and students alike. 


17 Black Degrees—3 Copying 


For bold, heavy lines 6B-5B-4B-3B 
For writing, sketching . 2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean, fine lines . 2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For delicate, thin lines . . . 7H-8H-9H 


Plain Ends per doz. - $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz. . 1-20 


At Stationers and Stores throughout the World 
American Lead Pencil Company 
214 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Write for C78 Circular showing the 
process of manufacture of Venus Pencils. 
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ART PILGRIMAGE TO PRAGUE 


including 
France, Italy, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria 
Holland, Hungary, Roumania, Turkey, Greece 


Spectal lectures and courses by 
Dr. Henry Turner Bailey, Prof. Arthur B. Clark, Mr. Otto F. Ege, Mr. Vesper L. George 


Companionship, Instruction, Inspiration, College Credit, a Glorious Vacation 
Separate sailing to the Mediterranean under Mr. Augustus F. Rose 


Send for detailed program 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS - - - 


-  447-S Park Square Building, Boston 


Gerrit A. Beneker 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 
The Oldest Art School in America 


Announces a new course in Normal Art, to be added 
to the curriculum of its summer school at Chester Springs, 
Pa., for the benefit of teachers of art, beginning July 5, 
1928. This course will be under the direction of Mr. 
Theodore M. Dillaway, Director of Art Education of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools. Credits will be allowed, to 
those successfully completing the course, toward the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts in Education at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and these credits will also be accept- 
ed by the Penn. State Board of Education at Harrisburg. 

Art teachers and supervisors will also have the ad- 
vantage of criticism in Painting, Illustration and Sculp- 
ture classes. 

For full particulars address D. Roy Miller, Resident 
Manager of Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. Box L 


arven | Pottery -Jewaly-Weaving | snc 


i s j N. Y, 

SUMMER eh ant = selene a 
7 ins fy rare +h ‘nical uly 0 
SCHOOL Work eee can Hane Aug. 10 


For Information - Address Director 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
APPLIED DESIGN for WOMEN 


Thirty-sixth Year. Textile and Wall Paper Designing. 
Poster and Commercial Art. Fashion Drawing. Interior 
Decoration. Historic Ornament. Advanced Design. 
Teachers’ Course. Positions and orders filled. 


160-162 Lexington Avenue, New York 


SKETCH WITH GERRIT A. BENEKER 


Set up your kit in Mont St. Michel, Carcassonne, Avignon, Monte Carlo, Naples, 
Cairo, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Tiberias, Nazareth, Damascus, Crete, Gallipoli, Con- 
stantinople, Athens, Mycenae, Epidaurus, Paris, London, Carnarvon. 
Companionship, instruction, inspiration, a glorious vacation 
Send for circular 


447-X-Park Square Building 


Boston, Massachusetts 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS! . Will you send for our 


* Summer Catalogue before 
you decide where and what for the Summer? 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. 


TERM BEGINS JULY 6TH Courses for the Home, 
Clothes, Commercial and all forms of Modern Art. 


Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, New York City 


Boston University - - Art Department 


A school of University standards and under University 
administration. Practical, systematic program. All instruc- 
tors practice as a vocation their special fields of teaching. 

Classes of children’s high school, and college grade, and 
also for teachers and other adults. 


Address Dean A. H. Wilde 
675 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME 


Practical Training by delightful method 
conducted by leading authorities. Color 
harmony, fabrics, period styles, furni- 
ture arrangement, curtains and all 
fundamentals. Cultural or complete 
professional preparation. 


Send for free booklet 
Home Study Course — Booklet 15 Y 
Resident Course — — Booklet15R 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL of INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 


JEWELRY and METAL WORK 
Equipments and Supplies 
Tools of all kinds for Jewelry, Silver and Copper Work 


Summer Schools and Camps Supplied 


Our Brochure “The Metal Crafts’? for May is full of helpful suggestions 
Write for a copy....free for the asking 


4\ G55 


Metal Crafts Supply Co. 


Providence, R. I. 
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THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


DRAWING, PAINTING. ILLUSTRA- 
TION, SCULPTURE, COMMERCIAL 
ART, INTERIOR DECORATION, DE- 
SIGN, COSTUME, PRINTING ARTS, 
DRAMATIC ARTS AND 
TEACHER TRAINING 


AN ADVANTAGEOUS LOCATION IN 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
ART MUSEUMS, WITH UNUSUAL 
LIBRARY AND RESEARCH FACILITIES 


SUMMER COURSES 


OF SIX AND EIGHT WEEKS 


FOR THE CATALOG ADDRESS 
PE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


AK. CROSS A.K.Cross, Griswold Tyng, A.G. Randall 


Columbia University enrolls 300 artists, art teachers, art 
school graduates, and amateurs for new home study method 
that gives artists the vision of the great painters for the first 
time. Home course saves years of futile effort. Gives color 
vision without learning to draw. COLLEGE CREDITS. 


Winter, Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
ART, MUSIC AND ARCHITECTURE 
Four-Year courses in PAIntTING, INTERIOR DECORATION, 
Desicn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION AND COMMERCIAL 
Art, Pusiic ScHoot ArT. 
Leading to the degree Bachelor of Fine Arts 
Two traveling fellowships—Six post-graduate scholarships 
SUMMER SESSION, JULY 3 TO AUGUST IO 
Harowp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825-1928 BALTIMORE, MD. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses in Fine Arts, Modeling, Teacher Training, Gen- 
eral Design, Costume Design, Poster Design, Crafts, etc. 


Catalogue on request 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


ASHLAND, OREGON 
July 9 to August 11, 1928 
With a Faculty from New York City 
For artists, teachers, students, illustrators and those inter- 


ested in stage craft. Thirty days of serious work and 
joyous play in the wonderland of Oregon. 

College credits granted 
Belle Cady White, Dir., 150 Steuben St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


GARNEGIESINSTITUTE 
OP VECHN@LOGY 


Mr 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


Summer Art Courses 
JUNE 11 OR 25 LO wAw Gr. 3 


DRAWING 


STILL-LIFE AND FIGURE 


PAINTING 


DESIGN AND COMPOSITION 
HISTORY OF ART 


Cwm 


Courses in Architecture, Music 
and Industrial Arts are also offered 


Address DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
Intensive Six Weeks Teachers’ Course 
Under direction of Ethel Traphagen 
Summer classes in advanced work specially 
planned for teachers. Thorough instruction in 
all phases of costume design and illustration. 
Light, cool classrooms. Superior Studio 
equipment. Accredited by Board of Regents. 
Day, evening or Sunday sessions. Inspection 
invited. Write for catalogue. 

1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 


SUMMER CLASS 


in DRAWING and PAINTING 
Oils, Water Colors and Black & White 


July 2 to Sept. 8 - at Rockport, Mass. 


Address W. LESTER STEVENS 
28 Wilton Street Princeton, N. J. 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


Provincetown, Mass. 
instructor 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, A.N.A. 
Landscape, Figure, Marine, Pictorial Composition 
Write for Circular 


| Browne Art Class Provincetown, Mass. 


WOODSTOCK SCHOOL of DESIGN 


Summer Classes, June to September 
Practical instruction in Design for Textiles, Poster and 
Commercial Art, Stained Glass, Embossed Leather, etc. 

Folder on request 


WILLIAM H. ARLT, Director 
320 Broadway, New York City, or Woodstock, N.Y. 
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Summer Sessions for 
Teachers 


July 2nd to August 11th The "Cleveland School of Art 


Dr. Henry Turner Bai ey, Director 


2 : | : we ft a 
SCHOOL OF ART oe out ea 


New York City and 
Eastport, Maine SUMMER SESSION 


Courses in Industrial Art, Drawing, 6 Weeks, June 13 ae 


eee ° ° Rendering, Nature Drawing, Action Sketch, 
Painting, Commercial Art, Design, Composition, Commercial Art, Surface 


Crafts, Stage craft, Appreciation, Design and Color, for elementary and 
Curricula-building, and courses for advanced students. College credits. 


Teachers of Millinery, Dressmaking, 


and other trades. With supplementary 46th REGULAR SESSION 


° O September 1928 
lectures and observation tours. The hae cba 
Division of Teachers Training of the Portraiture, Sculpture, Landscape, Com- 
University of the State of New York mercial Art, Illustrating, Teacher Train- 
allows credits towards a special certifi- ing, Crafts. 


cate for drawing teachers. Teacher Training course leads to degree of 
Bachelor of Education in Art 
Booklet on Request 


Address The Registrar: Room 7030 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


For circulars, address The Registrar 


11441 Juniper Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Because of heavy endowments offers 
training at low tuition under a no- 
table faculty of artists in Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Composition 
and Design. Lays also the founda- 
tion for Commercial Art and IIlus- 
tration. 

Numerous scholarships for advanced 
students. Located in Eden Park. 


Summer Term: 8 weeks 
June 11th to August 4th 


For Examples of Students’ Work and 
Catalog address 


J. H. Gest, Director 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Twenty-second annual 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 25 to August 3, 1928 


VER 30 art and craft courses for art 

teachers and supervisors, art students, 
and professional art workers. Faculty of 20 
highly trained specialists. Beautiful 4-acre 
campus; delightful summer climate. 


F. H. Meyer, Director 


Write for summer catalog S-5 


eat VESP ER ( EORG E | Broadway at College Avenue 


SCHOOL OF ART Oakland California 
Opportunity is offered in the SUMMER SCHOOL 

to TEACHERS seeking fresh inspiration, to BEGINNERS : 
wishing to test their ability, to STUDENTS wishing to 
supplement other schools, to YOU who wish specialized 
work, to ALL whose aim is cultivation of taste. 


Intensive six-weeks? course in New Building 
44 St. Botolph St., BOSTON, MASS. __ Tel. Ken. 5393 


DESIGNERS ART 


SEEN aL COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
Lupwic Frank, Director 
Summer Session — Handicrafts for Teachers 


E. A. Cunnincuam, Secretary 
73 Newbury Street, Boston 


Fancy Leathers fr sat 


A 5-cent stamp brings you samples. 


Sold by the half or whole skin and cut to measure. Send 
$1.00 P. O. order for variety of colors of leather remnants 
for home and school work. 


TOOLS, AND DESIGNS 
SNAP FASTENERS TO MATCH LEATHERS 
SPHINX PASTE 


W. A. HALL, 250 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER 


SUMMER CLASSES 
RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC 


DESIGN 


datiey 2 TO AUGUST 11 


Rose Bogdonoff, Assisting 


Color, Design, Plastic Form, 
Interior Decoration, Stagecraft 


127 GRANT AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Ward-Belmont School of Art 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 4 to July 17, 1928 


Intensive courses in the following subjects 
will be offered: General Art, Commercial 
Advertising, Costume Design, Methods of 
Teaching, Interior Decoration. 


For Catalogue address 
Director of Art Department, Summer Session 


WARD-BELMONT SCHOOL 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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WILL PRESENT CLASSES 
INTERIOR DECORATION | 


¢ COLOR DESIGN + 


DONALDSON STUDIO 
MELROSE HELE: HOLLYwooD 


ANNOUNCEMENT ON REQUEST 
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Ar Layton School of 


JANIE 


Summer School June 25 - Aug. 3 


Drawing, Painting, and Outdoor Sketching 
for Beginners and Advanced Students. 


For catalogue address 
CuHarRLotre R. PARTRIDGE 
Department G., 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee 


The Homekraft Summer School 
of Weaving 


A delightful place to spend your vacation, and 
learn a pleasant and practical craft. 


The New Book of Weaving 
By Anna Nott-Shook 
With many illustrations in color reproductions and 
drawings with instruction and inspiration for both the 
beginner and advanced weaver. Articles on weaving 
for Schools, Camps, Studios and Homes. 


Looms and Weaving Materials 


Most practical for Schools and Camps. Special bargain 
assortments of materials, carefully selected and labeled 
to make the work easy. Write for information. 


ANNA NOTT-SHOOK Peekskill, N. Y. 


and Prague 


The pleasures of leisurely old world 
travel with a most carefully planned 
itinerary and the cultural values of an 
attractive Art program delightfully 
combined. 


France, Italy (Sail from Genoa to Naples 
on S. S. CONTE GRANDE), Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, England. 


A Tour of Quality and Interest. 


Directors of Art Program: 


MR. FOREST GRANT, Director of Art, New York 
City High Schools. 


MISS M. ROSE COLLINS, Hunter College, Metropoli- 
tan Museum. 


MR. EUGENE PETERSON, Pratt Institute, N. Y. C. 


MISS MARY McMUNIGLE, Schenley High School, 
Marywood College. 


Art Course approved by two 
colleges for Credit 


Inclusive Fare—%575 and up 


The American Institute 


of Educational Travel 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE 
SCHOOL OF 
COLOR 


29th YEAR 


Classes: Drawing and 
Painting from the.Cos- 
tumed Model in the 
open air, Landscape 
and Marine Painting, 
Portrait Painting, Still 
Life and Composition. 


SEASON 
JULY and AUGUST 
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THE BRECKENRIDGE SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS OF COLOR FOR THE ARTIST 


Instructor: HUGH H.- BRECKENRIDGE 


Senior instructor in Drawing and Painting, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia 
For illustrated circular, address The Breckenridge School 5014 Rocky Neck Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 

SUMMER SCHOOL of ART 

BOOTHBAY HARBOR - COAST OF MAINE 
ti) tll 


a BERKS L DE 
SUMMER, SCHOOL 


LANDSCAPE - PORTRAIT & MARINE 
PAINTING - ETCHING - DESIGN 
BLOCK PRINTING - NORMAL 
INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL ART 
POTTERY - GLAZING - FIRING 
STAGECRAFT - JEWELRY - CRAFTS 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS - JULY 2 - AUGUST 10 


1928 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 
REGARDING FACULTY - COURSES 
& CREDITS, ADDRESS 


FRANK ALLEN 
DIRECTOR 


220A WILLOUGHBY AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


OF ART 


AT- MONTEREY: MASS: IN-THE 
HEART-OF THE BERKS HIRES 


THE FACULTY 


DAYMOND-PENSIGN DIRECTOR 
WILLIAM-LLONGYEAR-ASST: DIR: 
HARRY-W-JACOBS DIR-ART- BUFFALO 
MARGARET: GIES ECKE*H'S:' BUFFALO 
RUTH'HUTCHINS ART -INST-CHICAGO 
GUSTAVE CIMIOTT- PAINTER -NYC 
ALICE-MEAD-ART-OF PUPDET RY 
CORNELIUS: HICKS -PRATT-INSTIT: 
FOR-ALLUSTRATED CATALOG 
ADDRESS : WILLIAM -L-LONG YEAR 
PRATT-INSTITUTE BROOKLY NG N-Y- 
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to Fuurope for You = 


N | Y JOURNEY to Europe this summer will be 
entirely a School Arts Magazinetrip. Every idea and 
material that holds possibility toward helping the grade 

and advanced school art teacher will be secured and given 

through the School Arts pages. Through educational authorities 
and craftsmen of the various countries I am assured of much 
co-operation in my plans. I will have the interests of our thou- 
sands of readers constantly in mind and hope that I can bring 
back information that will help us all to advance the gospel of 
art with greater enthusiasm and with better permanent results. 


During recent years, teachers and educators have 
trended toward Europe to visit and study the sources of their 
respective subjects. Thousands of art teachers have visited the 
land of the old masters and journeyed through the galleries and 
museums of Europe. These Pilgrimages have largely been made 
through itineraries organized by travel organizations who think 
of art in the old terms, in terms of paintings and sculpture. 


Today the art teacher needs to find inspirational 
sources for che correlation of art in everyday life, for ideas in 
home building, in pageantry, in industrial design, in producing 
finer streets, better toys, artistic stage craft, individual door- 
ways, a finer sense of all the art principles that go toward pro- 
ducing more beauty and unity in life. I hope to see some day 
an art journey for teachers of art that will include the seeing 
and finding and appreciating of many of these principles in the 
unconscious fireside crafts, the peasant art, and rural homes and 
communities of Europe. I know that there are many such 
sources to be found. They may be off the beaten path, but I 
hope to find and describe and thereby create new points of 
interest for the art teacher who believes in progress and art ideas 
that are greater than only what may be found in the galleries 


and museums of Europe. 


Editor THe ScHoot Arts MaGAZINE 
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A TRAVEL POSTER FROM FRANCE BY THE FRENCH ARTIST JULIAN LACAZE. THE CLEAR, PATTERNED 
TONAL AND COLOR ARRANGEMENT OF THIS POSTER IS VALUABLE STUDY MATERIAL FOR ART STUDENTS 
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The Dolls’ Message 


DAYIRO YAMAMASU 
Fukuokaken, Japan 


ee fifteen years ago the Billiken 
dolls imported from America were 
extremely popular in Japan. The busi- 
ness men as well as the children appre- 
ciated these dolls for they brought great 
profit to the pockets of the merchants. 
Several years later the Kewpie drawings 


by Rose O’Neil appeared in the Good 
Housekeeping magazine, and soon after- 
ward Kewpie dolls made from bisque or 
celluloid were manufactured and sold 
widely in foreign countries. These toys 
were so well-liked by the Japanese be- 
cause of their cleverness and originality 


ILLUSTRATION 1, SHOWS MISS SHIZUOKA, MISS NIPPON AND 
MISS KYOTO—NAMED AFTER EVERY PREFECTURE OF JAPAN 
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STRATION 2 SHOWS METHOD OF DRESSING DOLLS 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 3 AND 4. THE FAREWELL PARTY GIVEN IN HONOR OF THE DOLLS 
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THE DOLLS’ MESSAGE 


YAMAMASU 


that a little song, translated below for 
American readers, grew up about them. 
All Japanese children with their fathers 
and mothers are singing this goodwill 
song to American dolls: 


American doll—a blue-eyed doll 

A dainty doll with the deep blue eyes 

When she who was made from celluloid in 
America 

Had once arrived at the port of Nippon 

Her big eyes filled with glistening tears and 

She said, 

“T can’t speak the Japanese language and walk 
the road, 

And what should I do then if I became a lost 
child? 

Please I wish you to play with me in kindness 

Oh, my dearest child, daughter of Japan.” 


Previous to the importation of Ameri- 
can toys there was a great deal of anti- 
American sentiment in Japan, and it 
actually seems that blue-eyed American 
dolls were really goodwill messengers 
who helped in re-establishing more 
friendly relations between the United 
States and Japan. 

Believing this to be true, the Tokyo- 
Asaki newspaper, together with an in- 
ternational boys and girls association, 
prepared Japanese dolls, black-haired 
and slanting-eyed, as return messengers 
of peace. 

Miss Hanako-flower, the doll messen- 
ger from Tokyo, was contributed by all 
the schools and kindergartens with very 
warm friendship. Miss Hanako-flower 
is about three feet in height and has the 
deep black eyes and coal black hair of 
the Japanese. Her dress is made of 
beautiful crepe silk cloth embroidered 
with five crests showing the meaning of 
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the city of Tokyo and she is outfitted 
with a bureau, a Japanese long chest, a 
mirror stand, tea and cake things, sew- 
ing tools, wooden clogs, sandals and 
hand lanterns, valued at about $200.00. 

Following the example of the city of 
Tokyo, similar dolls named after every 
prefecture of Japan were made ready 
and dressed to go to America. Illustra- 
tion Number 1 shows Miss Kyoto, Miss 
Nippon, and Miss Shizuoka. Picture 2 
shows methods of dressing the dolls; and 
Pictures 3 and 4 show the farewell par- 
ties given in honor of the dolls. 

On the twenty-second of October, 
1927, the Tokyo-Asaki newspaper gave 
a great goodbye party, and on Novem- 
ber 4 the Y. M. C. A. of Nippon, and 
leading foreign missionaries of educa- 
tion, Mr. M. C. Macreagh, American 
Ambassador to Japan, the Princess 
Royal and two thousand children gath- 
ered in behalf of the country to bid fare- 
well to the doll peace messengers. They 
sang this song, “Forward our Dolls,” 
by Dr. J. Jakano: 


Our dolls, go to the star land from the sun 
country! 

And do you shake hands with every girl and 
boy with 

Your whole heart and soul. 

Thereupon there will open everywhere 

The flowers of laughter and merry welcome. 


With this ideal of the doll messengers 
in mind, the writer desires to shake 
hands with America in the learning and 
studies of art education with a heart | 
full of goodwill even more permanent 
than the message of the blue-eyed and 
black-eyed dolls. 


BE 
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Art Traveling 


A “Dutcu Uncur Lerrer” From One Wuo Has BEEN 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Editor, The School Arts Magazine 


EAR ANNE: I am glad to hear 
from you that now that you have 
been teaching art for three years, you 
are going to Europe to see all these things 
in art which you have been hearing and 
talking about. You didn’t say whether 
you are taking a “tour” or a “‘trip.”’ 
There is a great deal of difference, as a 
tour is when you do someone else’s 
program and a trip is when you do your 
own Anyway, if you are making a tour 
you will go again on a trip, but it’s great 
if you can make a trip the first time. 
You say you want to know if I_ was 
disappointed in what I saw and if art 
abroad met up with my anticipations. 
Well, it did and it did not. The things 
that I expected to be wonderful and 
which art writers—not art doers—had 
lauded for years as most artistic, I found 
to be affected and inferior to the reputa- 
tion established. But then I found so 
many other lovely bits of art life and un- 
conscious art productions that they 
more than made up for these other 
disappointments. 

One must realize that some art critic 
many years ago may have established 
the idea that a certain picture is great. 
Centuries have shown that the human 
mind loves to have some one diagnose 
principles for them, to figure things out, 
and then thousands and millions of lazy 
minds accept the analysis as the course 
of least resistance. 

To prove this to your own satisfaction, 
just listen, when you are in some of the 


art galleries or cathedrals, to some of the 
descriptions being handed out by the 
“conductors” of touring parties to their 
groups. <A highly amusing book could 
be assembled on the art information that 
is being fed to millions of art-hungry 
Americans in the galleries of Europe. I 
remember a polite, gentle, almost effimi- 
nate conductor who took our party to 
the Pantheon in Paris where the wonder- 
ful murals by Chavannes are placed and 
which we especially wanted to see. Do 
you think the conductor thought they 
were worth seeing? Well, he did not. 
He was interested in the gory battle- 
scenes and the more realistic dead 
soldiers were, the more art this gentle 
Frenchman thought he was showing us. 

Then there was the other conductor 
with his trunkful of Baedeckers, which 
he feverishly read before reaching our 
next stop, so that he could give us a 
Baedecker dissertation in a dark, gloomy 
church on some old master who painted 
scenes of superstition because of fear of 
the church nobility or threats of the 
hereafter. For after all much of the art 
of the old masters was the product. of 
fear and strife and jealousy. One has 
but to read the life of some of these old 
masters to realize that the restlessness 
and entanglement of thought that they 
carry to the observer today is but the 
result of the disturbed condition under 
which the artist worked. Two excep- 
tions to this are the restful Byzantine 
mosaics made by the Asiatic calm- 
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' minded artists whose work one will find 
in Italy, and the murals in Florence by 
Fra Angelico who worked in the peaceful 
seclusion of the cloisters. 

Even the noble women of the middle 
ages commanded and threatened the 
artists of those days to secure their own 
ideas of art ideals. History records 
that one of the leading countesses of the 
middle ages demanded of one of the 
artists that he decorate her castle walls 
in a certain manner under threat of 
floggings and other dire punishment. 
And he undoubtedly followed orders. I 
commenced to realize that as wonderful 
as all these products might appear to be 
in the minds of the ‘‘copy cat” art con- 
ductors, that after all art to be real art 


must be the free individual expression of 


the artists; that art to be real must be 
related to the everyday life of the 
people who produce it. I commenced to 
look around to see if any of it was to be 
found, and I found it and found it all at 
once. It was the day that we had 
craned our necks upward in some church 
looking at painted imitation carved 
stone arches until we thought our necks 
would break and sympathizing with the 
two young American couples that were 
making their second trip to Europe on 
the pledge not to enter a cathedral all 
the journey. That day as we stepped 
out from gloom and ornateness into 
sunshine and simplicity, I saw a stone 
fountain of good honest workmanship 
around which were gathered several 
peasants, some with embroidered aprons. 
Those that left the fountains carried 
water in beautiful hand-wrought copper 
vessels. Around the corner came two 
cream white oxen with dangling ver- 
million tassels hanging from their horns, 
pulling a farmer’s cart painted in blue 
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and violet hues with conventional painted 
flower panels upon it. And across the 
street two girls sat on the steps em- 
broidering rows of cross-stitch birds and 
trees in blue thread while grandmother 
with spindle and whorl was happy in an 
everyday art that is old asthe ages. Do 
you wonder that from there on I was 
interested in the art of the heart, the 
handicrafts of the people of Europe to- 
day rather than the arts of the past, 
remains of the art produced by a seared 
group of geniuses? 

So travel with your mind and eyes 
open. If you are going to accept every- 
thing you are told about art, just as well 
stay home and read it out of books, as 
that is where most of it will have its 
source. Someone said that if you have 
not beauty with you, though you travel 
the world over you will not find beauty 
anywhere. And if you do not know 
that beauty in art is the consistency of 
things related to each other, the eternal 
fitness of things, the making of every- 
thing pertaining to environment more 
noble and inspirationally more enjoy- 
able, then you cannot recognize beauty. 
Pretty things or elaborate or ornate 
things have been so often labelled art and 
reverently worshipped as such for ages; 
that is because others than artists have 
set this false stamp of standards upon art 
and millions of people since those days 
have accepted this by faith. 

That is why the sweet fluttering cloth 
and action figures of the later Greek | 


sculptors have been idolized by art pro- 


pagandists in preference to the earliest 
more consistent conventionalized archaic 
sculpture of the Greeks. These beauti- 
fully designed archaic statuary express 
stone as a medium and never attempted 
to make stone look like flesh or flutter 
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like linen. Good honest consistent art 
interpretation without any camouflage 
was their ideal. 

And you may be disappointed in 
artists’ work that is considered great 
because the artist was great in other 
things. There are the ceiling paintings 
by Michaelangelo who was great in 
sculpture and draughtsmanship, but who 
fell very much down on his murals. 
Given the Sistine Chapel to do, he di- 
vided the ceiling into irregular panels 
and then failed to recognize these spaces 
in composing his subjects. In one panel 
Eve stretches her arm with the long- 
discussed apple to Adam who is in 
another. Other biblical figures actually 
hang and appear to almost fall out of the 
other spaces. Beginning at one end of 
the room and recognizing that the first 
figures were too small in scale, Michael- 
angelo kept increasing the figures in size 
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so that the scale is unequal. Individual- 
ly the figures are remarkably painted. 
Collectively the ceiling composition is a 
failure because of its inconsistency and 
failure to relate the craftsmanship to the 
space decorated. And we were told that 
Perugino’s wall decorations in the same 
room (which by the way are very ex- 
cellent and consistent in treatment) 
“were seldom looked at, because 
Michaelangelo’s ceiling is so very much 
better, even if Perugino was Michael- 
angelo’s teacher. ”’ 

And this same kind of ‘‘art conduct- 
ing’’ tried to make glory out of a stained- 
glass window by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 
Oxford, England, and to make much of 
the windows by Burne-Jones in Birming- 
ham. Both artists are good as painters 
and failures as stained-glass designers. 

Then there is the other extreme where 
beauty is claimed by the Modernist to 


THE IMPORTANT ART TODAY IN EUROPE IS THAT WHICH IS RELATED TO THE LIVES OF THE PEOPLE. 
IT IS EXPRESSED IN THEIR HOMES, STREETS, WEAVING, POTTERY AND CLOTHING—IT IS A LIVE 
PROGRESSIVE ART 
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THE WATERWAYS OF EUROPE WITH THEIR LARGE AND SMALL WATER CRAFT INVITE THE ARTIST 
TO SKETCH. TO THOSE WHO DO NOT SEE ART IN THE OUT-OF-DOORS, BUT FIND IT ONLY ON GALLERY 
WALLS, A WORLD OF BEAUTY IS LOST. SEEING AND THEORY ONLY IS A POOR ART TRAINING 
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THE TOWERS AND ARCHWAYS, THE STONEWORK AND ROOF LINES ALL SPEAK OF THE ART OF THE 
HUMBLE PEASANT ARTISTS. THEIR ENDURING HANDICRAFT REMAINS, PICTURES OF BEAUTY, SUR- 
PASSING MANY OF THE PAINT AND CANVAS PRODUCTS IN THE GALLERIES OF ART 
The School Arts Magazine, May 1928 
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be Truth, and they therefore go and 
paint the accidents and distorted things 
in life and say that it is Truth and there- 
fore truth is Beauty. You mention 
that one of your art teachers who is crazy 
about modern art is going with you and 
that she hopes to find a lot of things that 
she can hardly tell what they are, and 
that she hopes to teach some modern 
ideas to her class of freshmen when she 
comes back. 

I am afraid that she will find more 
modernistic ideas in New York or San 
Francisco than in Europe. It com- 
menced in Europe, was part of the war 
hysteria, but now that Europe is be- 
coming saner, it has repudiated its crazy 
art trends. That is why modernistic dis- 
ciples have moved over to America and 
the fad is traveling westward where it 
will die at the edge of the Pacific Ocean 
for the Orient will not accept it. 

Just why a nation like America will 
accept distorted paintings, portraits with 
velvet eyebrows, and actual wood glued 
on to scenes as representative of some 
emotion, is probably explained by the 
fact that we are a nervous nation and 
must have fashions and fads. Art 
teachers who are afraid that they will 
become out of date grasp at these art 
foibles at the sacrifice of their own 
abilities. Staid art professors ramp 
about the wonderful “strong forceful 
line down the back and leg of this won- 
derful Gaughin,’”’ when an equal draw- 
ing by a child would be ignored. Monet’s 
paintings outlived anything of his 
followers. Cezanne and Gaughin prob- 
ably seriously experimented along art 
lines. For thousands of followers to 
attempt and to exaggerate these experi- 
ments is an affectation, and insincere 
expression, which itself proves the move- 
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ment to be the outstanding art fallacy 
of the present century. For this reason 
you will see that the French have turned 
to Lorraine’s careful draughtsmanship as 
an antidote to the careless art doctrines 
of recent years. So it goes—one extreme 
or the other—but the sad part is the 
delay in good American art education 
that such extremes cause when adopted 
by American teachers. 

So forget that art is paint and marble 
only, when you art travel in Europe. 
See art in the roadways and homes of 
Italy, in the gardens and towers of 
Spain, in the wheelbarrows and boats of 
France, the windmills and wooden shoes 
of Holland, the toys and roof lines of 


Germany, and your art growth will be 


rich and happy—for after all the art 
that lives is everyday art. That is the 
only art that has lived in Europe, for the 
art in the churches and galleries is only 
the remains of an art that has been tried 
and died. The people have outlived the 
art of fear and superstition and their art 
enters their handicraft and their homes 
now instead of being isolated in cathe- 
And the art -of 
“prettiness”” that started with the 
fluttering marble of the ‘“great’”’ Greek 
artists and lace architecture of other 
periods and which gave us the ‘‘fussy”’ 
Renaissance and Victorian monstrosi- 
ties, has had its run. Everywhere there 
are signs that good honest art and crafts- 
manship will survive even the nightmare 
of modernistic art which is not even 
modern but a plagiarism of many-times- 
before discarded sensational art experi- 
ments. I know that what I have said 
will be called art heresy and I don’t ask 
you to accept it, but to think about it 
and simply put it up against lots of other 
views you will be presented with on your 
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art journey. Wishing you a happy time, 
I remain, 
Your Uncle, 
Dup 

P. S. Just notice you ask about a 
good notebook system. I have a friend 
who makes notes of his travels by just 
writing one or two word sentences. 
Never writes notes excepting names and 


then and memory. Review the day’s 
trip in the evening or early morning. 
Don’t do like some of our group who 
wrote so hard and fast that they didn’t 
see much of what they were writing 
about, and then some of them lost their 
notes and some borrowed other’s notes 
because they couldn’t read their own. 
If you sketch, use a small notebook and 
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ART IS NOT A PICTURE OR ECHO 
OF NATURE. BEETHOVEN S 
PASTORAL SYMPHONY IS NOT 
WHAT THE GREAT MASTER 
HEARD IN THE SUMMER WOODS. 
IT IS WHAT HE MIGHT HAVE 
HEARD IF THE DIVINE HARMO- 
NIES OF BIRD, WATERFALL AND 
RUSTLING TREES HAD NOT BEEN 
DISTURBED BY CICADAS, JACK- 
DAWS AND BARKING DOGS. ART 
IS A NECESSITY OF A PROPERLY 
LIVED LIFE. 


—S. F. Examiner 
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How to Make a Model Tug 


PROFESSOR F. E. AUSTIN 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


Nees ships are at present quite 
numerous. Why not have a few 
model tug boats to tow the ships when 
there are no breezes? 

Even grown-ups will have great fun 
with a small model tug like the one 
shown in Figure 1. A number of boys 
under twelve have made steamboats 
just as fine as this one. Here is some- 
thing ornamental as well as serviceable, 
and something the boys can make in 
their manual training work at school. I 
should like to hear about a “steam”’ 
boat like this one made by a girl. I know 
of boys who have the model boats they 
themselves made right up close to their 
beds so they will see them first thing 
when they wake up in the morning. 
I know one lad who refused to sell 
his model ocean liner for twenty-five 
dollars. 

Perhaps you would like to make a neat 
model tug to take with you to your vaca- 
tion camp next summer. You can’t pos- 
sibly keep up with one at swimming or 
at rowing, but you might allow one to 
tow you around in a canoe. 

We will give you a few of the more im- 
portant points on making a boat like the 
one pictured. 

Quite naturally the first part to at- 
tempt will be the hull. As you may see 
by studying Figure 2, the hull is “built 
up” of screwed together layers sawed 
out from ordinary soft white pine boards, 
free from knots. 

The boards may be three-fourths or 
seven-eighths inch thick and very often 


very good ones may be selected from 
ordinary packing cases. 

A pattern of the shape of the boat 
should be marked out on heavy paper or 
cardboard and cut out with a sharp 
knife. 

It is a general rule that for the best 
speed the widest part of a boat, on the 
water line, should be about one-third of 
its length from the bow; which rule 
should be observed in shaping the hull. 

Four boards twenty-three inches long 
and seven inches wide will be needed for 
the hull. The sections may be sawed out 
by using a small keyhole saw. Judg- 
ment should be used in locating the 
Screws. 

Brass wood-screws were used to hold 
the sections together in the model illus- 
trated, although iron screws would do as 
well. Screws about one and one-half inch 
in length and No. 8 should be used. Of 
course the bottom section of the hull is 
whole. The shape of the stern will de- 
termine how much wood to leave on 
each of the other sections. The figure 
will illustrate this point. The hull may 
be shaped by use of a chisel, gauge, and 
spokeshave; the final smoothing being 
done with No. 1 garnet sandpaper. 

The keel is made from a piece of pine © 
about half an inch thick and is screwed 
to the bottom. The keel is deeper at the 
bow end than it is at the stern end. 

Before smoothing with sandpaper 
the sections should be taken apart, a 
fairly thick coating of white lead paste 
or thick paint applied to their joint sur- 
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THE MODEL TUG, AS DESCRIBED IN THE ARTICLE BY PROF. F. E. AUSTIN, HANOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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faces and then screwed together again 
to make tight joints. 

After smoothing the hull it should be 
given a heavy coat of linseed oil inside 
and out. After this has dried in for two 
or three days it may be gone over with 
a coat of orange shellac varnish. After 
this has dried for forty-eight hours it 
should be gone over with a coat of flat 
white and after this has dried for a day 
or two a coat of white enamel may be 
applied. 

Below the water line the hull is 
painted in red or green enamel. The 
deck is made of a half-inch thick pine 
board, with imitation boards or rather 
the cracks between them scored length- 
wise by means of a scratch awl and 
ruler. The floor of the deck is finished 
with shellac varnish. To mark out the 
outline of the deck board, turn the hull 
upside down on it for a pattern. The 
gunwale is made of sheet zinc or tin 
plate and is cut curving to produce the 
“sheer.”’ The rub streak is a small strip 
of soft pine screwed on each side, and 
painted with green enamel. 

The cabin may be made of any thin 
wood such as orange-crate or other fruit 
crate material. Doors are “‘ panelled’’ by 
use of a Jackknife, and open and shut on 
small brass hinges. The lifeboat oars 
and life preserver are carved from soft 
pine. The smokestack is the hollow end 
of a worn out shade roller, painted with 
drop black or any flat black color; the 
whistle is an empty cartridge. The 
body of the cabin is stained mahogany 
with white trim, while the doors are 
stained walnut or oak. The lifeboat 
davits are made of No. 14 B. & S. gauge 
copper wire. The starting switch shown 
at the stern in figure 2 is a one-eighth 
inchdiameter pointed brass rod arranged 
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to be pushed between loops in the two 
main wires. 

The tiller is soldered to the one-eighth 
inch diameter rudder post, and presses 
on the tin plate sector with sufficient 
friction to hold the rudder in any desired 
position. The sector may be marked at 
desired intervals to correspond with 
curved paths of the tug. A small brass 
tube is inserted in a proper size hole to 
serve as a journal box or bearing for the 
rudder post. 

The machinery operating the small 
tug boat is simple; consisting of a small 
electric motor operated by two small 
flash-light dry cells connected in series, 
a small brass tube, about three-six- 
teenths inch interval diameter, through 
which a brass propeller shaft passes with 
a small cog gear at its upper end. A 
smaller cog gear is fastened to the shaft 
of the motor by means of a small set 
screw. The gear meshes with the larger 
one on the propeller shaft. 

This type of connection between the 
motor shaft and the propeller shaft 
offers very little friction. The one to two 
gear ratio allows the motor armature to 
revolve faster, thus using up the battery 
much slower and at the same time giving 
the boat more speed. 

The tube holding the propeller shaft 
is arranged on a slant so that its inner 
end is above the boat water line when 
the boat is loaded. This prevents water 
from entering the boat and eliminates a 
stuffing or a packing box with its friction. — 

It requires some skill and care to bore 
the hole through the hull for this tube, 
which should be done with a bit of such 
size that the tube fits the hole tightly. 
Before pushing the tube through the 
hole, one should insert a small amount 
of white lead paint in the hole, using a 
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small sliver of wood to spread the paint 
properly. 

In the boat illustrated, a short piece of 
smaller brass tube was soldered in each 
end of the propeller tube to serve as a 
bearing for the propeller shaft. 

A smaller diameter brass tube may be 
used, eliminating the end bearings. This 
arrangement has, however, been found 
to offer more friction than the other. 
Before inserting the propeller shaft into 
the tube it will be advisable to put a 
considerable quantity of vaseline inside 
the tube to serve as a lubricant. Some 
vaseline should also be put on the gear 
teeth and the motor bearings. Very little 
if any oil or vaseline should be put on the 
commutator or on the brushes of motor. 

You will notice what a small propor- 
tion of the space in the boat is taken up 
by the driving machinery. ‘This, of 
course, leaves more space for cargo, or 
keeps less of the hull under water when 
unloaded thus increasing the speed or 
the pulling power of the tug. 

Propellers may be made of sheet brass, 
copper, German silver or of ordinary 
sheet tin. They may have two, three or 
four blades, the propeller on the tug 
boat illustrated is made of German silver 
and has three blades. The propeller may 
be marked out on the metal sheet from 
which it is to be cut, by means of a 
small compass or dividers. <A _ small 
prickpunch hole should be made in the 
center of a square sheet of the metal 
that is two inches on a side. Using the 
central hole for one point of the dividers 
mark out a circumference two inches in 
diameter with the other point. 

The principle of geometry that divides 
a circumference into three equal segments 
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will be applied. Place one point of the 
dividers on the circumference line and 
mark off two short arcs on the circumfer- 
enceon either side of the stationary point. 

The distance between the points of the 
dividers is kept just one inch. From each 
of the two short arcs mark off other arcs 
on the circumference, and continue un- 
til the circumference has been marked 
off into six equal segments. This is the 
method of constructing a hexagon. If 
every other point is selected an equilat- 
eral triangle may be drawn. 

Selecting three alternate points, draw 
lines on either side of each point, about 
five-eighths inch apart at the circum- 
ference and about one-eighth inch apart 
at the center point. See Figure 3. With 
ordinary tinsmith’s snips cut out the 
three blade propeller. All sharp corners 
may be snipped off with shears, and all 
rough edges smoothed with a fine file. 
A one-eighth inch hole is drilled through 
the center of the propeller, using a bit- 
stock or small hand drill. The propeller 
is soldered to the one-eighth inch brass 
shaft. The blades may be gently twisted 
to give them the proper pitch. Have a 
thought which way they are twisted. 
You would not want the tug to take its 
first trip backwards. 

The rudder may be made of the same 
material as the propeller. The top of the 
hull of the boat illustrated is twenty-two 
and one-half inches long and six and 
three-quarters inches wide across the 
widest part. The cabin is eleven inches 
long, three and one-half inches wide and — 
three and one-half inches high. Knowing 
these dimensions you may from the 
photograph figure out any other dimen- 
sions you may need. 
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A GROUP OF SHIPS TYPICAL OF THOSE THAT SAILED THE 
SEVEN SEAS IN THE DAYS OF ADVENTURE AND EXPLORATION 
The School Arts Magazine, May 1928 
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LEMOS SHIP MOTIFS FOR DIFFERENT MEDIUMS 


SIX SHIP MOTIFS. TRY WORKING THEM IN DIFFERENT MEDIUMS. USE BLACK AND WHITE TEMPERA 
PAINT ON TONED PAPER OR REDUCE THE SHIP MOTIFS TO PLEASING SILHOUETTES FOR ALL-OVER 
PATTERNS, BORDERS AND PANELS 
The School Arts Magazine, May 1928 
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EXAMPLES OF THE MODERN STEAMSHIP IN DESIGN. THESE PROVE THAT ONE NEED NOT DEPEND 
ENTIRELY ON THE ANCIENT DECORATIVE GALLEON FOR FINE LINE SPACINGS AND RHYTHM 
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DRAWING THE SHIP IN SILHOUETTE FURNISHES A PROBLEM THE WORTH OF WHICH IS BEYOND 
COMPARE. IT FORCES ONE TO SEE THE CHARACTERISTIC FORM WITH ALL DETAIL ELIMINATED 
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THESE OLD WORLD GALLEONS, WITH DECORATED SAILS AND HULLS, 
FURNISH PROBLEMS FOR APPLYING SHIPS TO VARIOUS SPACES 
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VARIOUS SHAPED PANELS DESIGNED, USING BUT THREE SIMPLE TONES AS—-BLACK, WHITE 
ON GRAY, MAKE MORE EFFECTIVE POSTERS BECAUSE OF THE FEWER TONES USED 
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CHARACTERISTIC SHIPS FOR POSTER WORK LEMOS 


CHARACTERISTIC SHIPS OF VARIOUS NATIONS. A GOOD PROBLEM IS TO APPLY THESE SHIPS TO VARIOUS 
PANEL SHAPES AND WORK UP AS POSTERS. USE BUT FEW TONES. THEY ARE EXCELLENT FORMS 
UPON WHICH TO EXPERIMENT WITH COLOR HARMONIES 
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PARIS 


MAI 1996 


FRENCH BOAT POSTERS, ALL PRIZE WINNERS, IN A COMPETITION HELD IN PARIS DURING 1927. 
NOTE THE SIMPLICITY OF MATERIAL AND THE RELATION OF LETTERING TO THE SUBJECT 
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TRAVEL NOTEBOOK SKETCHES LEMOS 


Jork Blue Voor Hinge- 


combinmg 
Purple Letter Slot 
Lacin 


Biche! ») and Knocker 
Side Out 


Peacock. 
Vesigrr 


Byzantine- 


Stone Ca rvin ; 


i I a 
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Venetian. 


You nfain 


A PAGE OF SKETCHBOOK NOTES DRAWN IN OUTLINE. THE TRAVELING ART TEACHER WHO BRINGS 
BACK SIMILAR SKETCHES WILL FIND HER NOTEBOOK A VE 


RITABLE TREASURE OF ART HELPS FOR HER 
FUTURE DAYS OF TEACHING 
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CHINESE RIVER JUNKS 


RIVER JUNKS OF CHINA 


THESE JUNKS THAT PLY UP AND DOWN THE RIVERS OF CHINA, ARE THE HANDIWORK OF THE PEASANT. 
WITH CANOPIED HUTS AND PATCHED SAILS, FROM YEAR TO YEAR THEY DEVELOP INTO A PLEASING 
DESIGN. AT LOWER RIGHT, NOTE THE ORIENTAL CONCEPTION OF A EUROPEAN GALLEON 
The School Arts Magazine, May 1928 
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A GROUP OF ALL-OVER PATTERNS ADAPTED FROM THE ORIENTAL RIVER JUNK. THESE ARE 
EXAMPLES OF THE CHINESE JUNKS REDUCED TO A VERY SIMPLIFIED MOTIF FOR REPEAT. 
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IN ELIMINATING MUCH OF THE DETAIL AND RETAINING ONLY THE OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS 
IN THE OUTLINE OF THESE ORIENTAL JUNKS, ONE MAY DEVELOP VERY PLEASING MOTIFS FOR ALL- 
OVER PATTERNS 
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UNITS OF DESIGN FOR VARIOUS APPLICATION REHNSTRAND 
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‘(a TRIP IN DESIGN’’ UNITS MAY BE USED FOR BORDERS AND ALL-OVER PATTERNS. THEY MAY BE 

APPLIED TO CEMENT, TILE AND GESSO WORK. I, BORDER—-WATER FALL UNIT. Il, SEA GARDENS, 

CARMEL, CALIFORNIA. III, UNIT FROM SEA GARDENS. IV, WATERFALL. V, FIR TREES. VI, MOUN- 
TAINS AND REFLECTIONS. BY MARGARET REHNSTRAND, SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 
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GOOD EXAMPLE OF POSTER TECHNIQUE 
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A NEW YORK CENTRAL TRAVEL POSTER, SHOWING WELL PLANNED SPACES 
AND PROPER HANDLING OF TONES. A FINE EXAMPLE OF POSTER TECHNIQUE 
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HELPS IN TEACHING 
ART TO THE CHILDREN 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 


NELL ADAMS SMITH 
Director of Art 
Toledo, Ohio 


JESSIE Topp 
Dept. of Art Education, 
University of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 


BruLa M. WapswortTH 
Supervisor of Art. , 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Bess ELEANOR Foster 
Supervisor of Art __ 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WiLuiAM S. ANDERSON 
Supervisor of Art 


Wichita, Kansas 


Evist REED BOYLSTON 
Assistant Supervisor of Fine 


JANE REHNSTRAND 
Head of Art Dept., Wisconsin 
State N ormal Schoo é 
Superior, Wisconsin 


and Industrial Arts 
Atlanta, Georgia 


CuaRA P. REYNOLDS 
Director of Fine and Industrial 
Arts, Grammar and High Schools 


Seattle, Washington 


Amy RaAcHEL WHITTIER 
Head Teacher Training Dept., 
Mass. School of Arts 


Boston, Massachusetts 


ELBERT E.ASTMOND 
Head of Art Dept., 
Provo University 


Provo, Utah 


Correlating Art and Geography 


BEULA MARY WADSWORTH 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


T WAS a fifth-grade in a platoon 
school. In this Lincoln School dis- 
trict, variability of mentality was con- 


States’ dependency upon Brazil for 
necessities; Brazil’s great trade through 
Panama Canal; United States’ con- 


siderable and degree of culture limited. 
This class was what is called ‘z”’ in 
intelligence. The children, a in 
number, were hard to stimulate. They 
were poor in independent thinking and 
working. 

In Miss Greenhalgh’s discussion of 
South American geography with these 
children, it came about that they chose 
to take Brazil as a unit of work. They 
knew from experience what Brazil nuts 
were and this fact proved sufficient to 
vitalize research concerning other prod- 
ucts. <A list of seven ‘‘C’s” resulted: 
Cotton, Coffee, Coconuts, Cane, Cacao, 
Copra, and Caoutchouc. The pupils 
soon sought to know: About importance 
of Brazil to North America; United 


sumption of products including more 
coffee than any other country in the 
world; and The Pan-American Union. 
Out of this discussion an interest in a 
coffee project developed. This soon 
interrelated with other subjects—in 
language work, health lesson in relation 
to drinking; in reading, search for in- 
formation; in arithmetic, raising and 
selling coffee; vocabulary and usage in 
spelling; incentive in penmanship; and 
illustration in art work. | 
Research work was carried on under 
the guidance of the grade teacher 
through committees. They took field 
trips to grocery stores to get green and 
roasted coffee, and to the railroad sta- 
tion; they sought the library for informa- 
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A SKETCH MADE IN SAN GIMAGNANO, ITALY, OF MEDIEVAL TOWERS AND STONE STREETS, 
FOR ADAPTATION TO AQUATINT COLOR ETCHING, ARRANGED FOR THREE IMPRESSIONS 
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FOUR TRAVEL POSTERS MADE BY THE PUPILS OF THE MINNEAPOLIS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BESS ELEANOR FOSTER, SUPERVISOR 
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SIMPLE ALL-OVER PATTERNS MAY BE CUT ON ERASERS OR LINOLEUM BY GRADE PUPILS AND 
PRINTED ON PAPER OR CLOTH. THESE MAY BE USED FOR BOOKLET COVERS OR PAGE DECORATIONS 
FOR TRAVEL BOOKLETS WRITTEN BY THE PUPILS 
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WOODBLOCK SUBJECTS FROM EUROPEAN TRAVEL SCENES. 
PRINTED IN THREE COLORS — BLUE, TURQUOISE AND ORANGE. 
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READING ACROSS PAGE: SETTING 1. PICKING COFFEE. 2 AND 3. TRANSPORTING COFFEE. 4. WASH- 
ING COFFEE. 5. ROASTING COFFEE. 6. DRYING COFFEE. 7. SERVING COFFEE. DESCRIBED BY 
BEULA M. WADSWORTH, SUPERVISOR OF ART, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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tion through maps and charts, pictures, 
articles, and lantern slides; homes con- 
tributed magazine ads; letters were 
written to railroad and _ steamship 
companies. By this time the group 
was “straining at the leash’”’ for con- 
crete expression in the art room. 

Much of the above research material 
was brought to the art room for ref- 
erence use. After eager discussion by 
the class (with Miss Spaulding, art 
instructor, who guided but did not 
dictate), they decided to make box 
pictures to show eight steps in the story 
of coffee, namely: picking; carrying on 
mule back; washing; drying; roasting; 
transporting by steamship; selling in 
the store; and brewing for breakfast. 
Committees to work on the respective 
subjects were formed by each child 
choosing to work on the one in which he 
was most interested. The committee 
personnel varied in number from two to 
four, each committee selecting its own 
leader. Corrugated packing boxes were 
brought. A representative sketched the 
general layout of the box picture, and 
the committee divided up the work— 
perhaps one pupil for background, one 
for the figures, and one for accessories. 
They went to work with cardboard, 
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Scissors, paste, wire, string, wood— 
whatever the exigencies of the case 
required. Here was the test of efficient 
thinking and working. They grew in 
self confidence. They asked questions 
when they needed help which the teacher 
gave them, only when discouragement 
was imminent did the teacher volunteer 
suggestions. They made their work 
over when it did not suit them. Ways 
and means of devising trees, trough, 
trays, roaster, and various other details, 
of securing right effects of proportion, 
perspective and color appropriate for the 
Southern climate, etc., challenged their 
ingenuity and lured them on. In fact 
they rushed the teacher to keep them 


_ supplied with tools and materials which 


they demanded. 

Several of the box pictures which grew 
out of this project are shown in the 
accompanying photographs. 

The results though crude were worth 
while. They had gained in ability to do 
research work,improved in their attitude 
for attacking a problem, and for living 
up to standards set up for the class; had 
gained a better work-together spirit; and, 
last but not least, had begun to establish 
a success habit through their satisfaction 
in a tangible and completed unit of work. 


Historical Ships 


MINNIE SUCKOW 
Hartford Avenue School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


N THE new tentative course in Social 
Science Studies, the subject of history 
for the spring semester in the second 
grade includes the topics “‘The Coming 
of Columbus” and ‘‘The Coming of the 
Norsemen.”’ These topics are dealt 


with more extensively in the higher 
grades and therefore it seems advisable 
to emphasize some one particular point 
with the little children and not scatter 
the interest along too many lines. 

Boats present a natural appeal to 
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children as is early evidenced in their 
watching and directing leaves floating on 
water. Later, sticks and pieces of wood 
represent boats to them and then follows 
the attempt to improvise sails. It was 
decided to make use of this already 
established interest in boats and dwell 
on the transportation facilities at the 
time the Norsemen discovered America 
and Columbus crossed the Atlantic and 
develop the subject through the art 
lessons. By way of review and to round 
out the subject, the Mayflower intro- 
duced in the fall semester was included. 

The work started with a simplified 
account of the travels of the Norsemen 
read to the class and this naturally led 
to the discussion of the Viking Ship. A 
facsimile in silver from Norway was at 
hand for the children to examine. This 
model gave a fine representation of the 
fierce animal head carved at the bow of 
the boat and the shields of the explorers 
hung over the sides. Pictures, in color, 
of the Viking Ship from the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, a book on boats borrowed from 
the Milwaukee State Normal School 
Library, and ‘‘The Story of the Ship’? 
brought by a pupil, furnished further 
information. The canvas tent at one 
end of the boat, the one sail set near the 
middle, and the oars along the sides were 
duly noticed. 

The children were eager to draw the 
Viking Ship and since a great deal of 
blackboard drawing had been done by 
the class, that was the medium for their 
first attempt. Each child was given a 
square space of about thirteen inches at 
the blackboard in which to drawhis boat. 
Several art periods of thirty minutes 
each were devoted first to the drawing, 
then discussing each other’s work and 
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comparing it with the pictures, and then 
making improvements on their own. 
The interest was so keen that many 
children came of their own accord long 
before the morning and afternoon. ses- 
sions to work on their drawings, and also 
used every possible spare moment dur- 
ing the day. The best ten models were 
chosen to be reproduced in colored chalk 
and preserved during the working out of 
the entire project. 

The Viking Ships were then drawn 
with colored crayon on six-inch squares 
of manila paper, after a discussion about 
space filling. The children judged each 
other’s work as they went along, profit- 
ing by the criticisms and improving their 


work. The children also suggested that 


the ship could be cut out of paper. 
Scraps of colored paper were used and 
the ships mounted on eight-inch octa- 
gons of bogus paper. 

Attention was then directed to the 
means of transportation at Columbus’ 
time and the great progress was noted. 
In examining pictures of the Santa Maria 
and also a model carved out of wood 
from the manual training department, 
the increased number of sails and the 
greater size of the boat with its several 
decks was readily recognized. The de- 
velopment of the drawing and cutting 
of the Santa Maria proceeded in the 
same way as that used for the Viking 
Ship. A marked improvement in artis- 
tic reproduction was quite general. 

In comparing the Mayflower with the 
Santa Maria, it was discovered that the 
number of sails was practically the same, 
the Mayflower having only onemore small 
topsail. It also had an additional deck. 

After practicing the drawing and 
cutting of the Mayflower came the final 
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process, that of cutting and mounting 
ships on beaver board to serve as tea 
tiles. As each child made only one tile, 
he chose the ship he liked best. One 
lesson was devoted to selecting the 
colors for the sky, water, ship, and sails. 
It required good judgment on the part of 
each child to choose a suitable back- 
ground of sky and water to set off the 
boat and sails. After the ships were 
cut, they were mounted on beaver board 
in the shape of eight-inch octagons, the 
size and shape chosen by a majority of 
the class. A few favored a six-inch 
square, some with corners slightly 
trimmed and some without. 

The plaques were then shellaced with 
three coats of furniture shellac. No gloss 
was noticeable until the third coat had 
been applied. The shellacing was done 
by the children working in groups of five 
or six at a time with close supervision, 
as the shellac has to be of just the 
right consistency and must be applied 
quickly because it dries very fast. These 
plaques, when finished, served the pur- 
pose of a wall decoration better than a 
tile for hot dishes, as strong heat melts 
shallac. The tiles were as varied as the 
number of children in the class and 
represented the individual art expression 
of each child. 

The school published a monthly news- 
paper and many of the contributions 
from the second grade at this time were 
on the subject of ships. The following 
are a few of the compositions relating to 


this art and history work and represent 
the children’s first attempt at written 
compositions. 


1. Llove the ship 


I love the sea. 
I love the ship, 


The ship loves me. J. D., 2A 


I saw a ship a-sailing, 

A-sailing on the sea, 

And oh, it was a long time 
Before it came tome. R.O. 2A 


3. Once upon a time there was a Mayflower. 
This Mayflower sailed a long time before it 
came to America. 


4. In our room I drew two ships on the 
blackboard with colored chalk, the Santa Maria 
and the Viking Ship. On the Santa Maria, I 
colored the sails yellow with blue crosses. On 
the Viking Ship, I colored brown shields on 
both sides. I love to draw ships. 

J.S.2B 

This project added greater interest to 
songs used in the music period such 
as “The River,’ “Boat Song,” and 
“Baby’s Boat,’ which were all general 
favorites. 

Further interest was evidenced in the 
fact that the class noticed an article on 
the explorations of the Norsemen in their 
Viking Ship which appeared in a daily 
newspaper, and many cut out the 
article and brought it to school. Com- 
ments were constantly being made also 
upon ships found in the large collection 
of readers to which the children have 
free access. Thus the interest in boats 
permeated several class subjects at 
school and the home environment as 
well. 


WAXED CRAYONS FOR TEXTILE DECORATIONS REHNSTRAND 


A SHIP PANEL EXECUTED ON COLORED CLOTH WITH WAXED CRAYONS. DESIGNED BY MARGARET 
REHNSTRAND, DRAWN BY JANE REHNSTRAND, HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT, STATE NORMAL, SUPERIOR, 
WISCONSIN. THE TECHNIQUE IS DESCRIBED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
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Waxed Crayons for Textile Decoration 


JANE REHNSTRAND 
Head of Art Department, State Normal, Superior, Wisconsin 


ALL panels or textile hangings 

offer interesting bits of color and 
design for interior decoration, replacing 
the picture which very often has no 
particular connection with the theme 
of the room. 

Naturalistic, semi-conventionalized, 
conventionalized and pure design motifs, 
all may be used effectively. Conven- 
tionalized boat designs executed on 
blue-green, green-blue, blue and violet 
on sateen were very colorful. Bright 
flower arrangements were rendered on 
black satin bordered with gold braid. 
Fish, birds and butterfly compositions 
were first outlined in gold paint and 
then massed in with the waxed crayons. 

Devonshire cloth, sateen, cotton suit- 
ings, beach cloth and airy material that 
has a firm weave may be used. Carbon 


DRAWING BY 


paper was used to transfer the designs. 
Orange and white being used on black 
and dark material and blue-violet for 
lighter materials. The light values 
were not very effective. 

After the design is transferred to the 
cloth, a contrasting outline was drawn 
around the designs. The masses were 
laid in by surface strokes. Pencil and 
pen technique strokes were applied. 
The material was allowed to show be- 
tween the crayon strokes. No solid 
masses were used. 

The type of crayon work may be 
applied in many places in the home. 
For stage decoration it is ideal. We 
also used it for book covers. The wall 
hangings were not pressed after the 
crayon was applied as the heat grayed 
the colors. 


M. EISENSTAEO : 


LUCILE A. WOOD 


HIGHLAND PARK HIGH SCHOOL 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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Box Pictures as a Creative Medium 


EMMA A. RICE 
Art Instructor, Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


OTHING makes a more lasting 

impression on the memory of the 
child than vhat which he has created 
with his own hands. What a pleasant 
way to teach geography, history or 
language! What interesting things a 
child will develop if given the chance! 

One of the most satisfactory methods 
is to build the story in boxes, such as 
shoe boxes, suit boxes, cracker boxes, 
pencil boxes, ete, 
ried into the classroom where the special 
subject is being taught. The accom- 
panying picture is a mount worked out 
entirely from little homes built in the 
covers of pencil boxes. 

These little homes had been previously 
made on a larger scale. Realizing the 
value of such work, I decided to have the 
children remake the homes on a smaller 
scale entirely within covers of pencil 
boxes. This was done in order to place 
them on a demonstration mount for 
exhibit purposes. 

The only materials used in the de- 
velopment were paper, twigs, plasti- 
cine, cotton batting and sawdust colored 
to represent grass. We find plasticine 
an excellent medium as it is so pliable 
and can be used over and over again. 

In constructing these homes, the en- 
tire box is more often used. The cover is 
placed upright against the side of the 
bottom and allowed to overlap at the 
base. The cover and base may be fasten- 
ed together with paper fasteners or 
sewed with wrapping twine. Large boxes 
make good group and demonstration 


These may be car-— 


problems. These may be created as the 
subject material is studied. 

To make trees for these homes, sev- 
eral methods may be used. One way is 
to stand twigs in empty spools or plas- 
ticine. Another way is to paste the 
cut paper trees to the sky. Still another 
is to make two cardboard trees, slit one 
at center down from the top and one up 
from the bottom, slip the two trees to- 
gether at cut. They will cross at right 
angles at the center and will stand up if 
a small piece of the base is bent over to 
form a flap. If necessary they can be 
pinned by the flap and may be placed 
where desired. 

Dolls may be made of peanuts, clay, 
plasticine, clothespins, bottles, or wire 
may be bent to form any desired subject, 
as person or animal. The wire is covered 
with cotton batting and then dressed 
to portray a desired character. These 
wire dolls can be bent to show action. 

You may say it is impossible to have 
time for so many different houses. If so, 
the methods we used this year may 
interest you. In class we fastened two 
large boxes together and worked: out 
“The Landing of Columbus.” Later we 
took away two boats, added log houses, 
canoes, Pilgrims and rocks for ‘The 
Landing of the Pilgrims.” The class 
worked in groups. Some lined the box, 
some made trees, others canoes, wig- 
wams, log houses and the like. We made 
the drawing of the large ships a class 
problem, the best ships being used for 
the project. 
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After making the large home, it was 
decided that each child making a mini- 
ature house at home might bring it to 
school and have his name lettered on the 
blackboard. Each day a star was placed 
by the name of the class bringing the 
greatest number. These little homes 
were placed on the shelf or window sill 
and became an inspiration to some other 
child as well as a means of information. 
Through the eye the child unconsciously 
gains much. 

As we were studying shelter, we placed 
around the room pictures of homes of 
all nations and ages. The children 
gained much help and inspiration in 
this way and would search at home and 
in the library for more information for 
whatever home they had chosen to 
make. Naturally there were some du- 
plicates. Nevertheless, ten different 
countries were illustrated. Incidentally, 
the teacher learns many new tricks in 
home building from these little people. 

Cave houses were made of cocoanut 
shells, plasticine and clay. Filipino 
houses were made of straw pasted over 
oatmeal boxes, and one was made of 
long grass sewed on. Tree houses were 
made from little cardboard boxes with 
twigs sewed around them and the little 
houses tied in the branches of small 
twigs. The little trees were set in plasta- 
cene or spools and placed in sawdust 
grass. One clever little tree house was 
built of twigs and plasticine. 


Log houses were made of twigs tied 


together or stuck with clay or plasti- 
cine. Effective log houses may be made 
of corrugated cardboard and logs drawn 
on with crayon. 

Indian tepees were made of twigs 
covered with paper, cloth or leather. 
Indian scenes were made in boxes and 
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for the story of ‘“‘Hiawatha’’ one child 
utilized a picture of Peter Pan drawing 
an arrow as the Indian Hiawatha. 

Pueblo houses were made of clay or 
plasticine. ‘To make the clay go farther, 
we used boxes for the foundation. 

An African jungle scene proved a 
great help in the study of African life. 
We made many little straw houses and 
arranged them in a circle as done in 
Africa. Licorice dolls dressed in the 
height of African style made excellent 
natives. Animals were made of card- 
board and trees were made of long strips 
of brown paper wound around a pencil, 
the edges of the paper being clipped to 
represent the bark of palm trees, and 


fringed green paper made lovely palm 


tree tops. To make more ground space, 
two boxes were fastened together and 
the sky omitted. 

A cotton field is a project easily cor- 
related with geography. Bunches of 
cotton may be placed on the ends of 
twigs to represent cotton bolls. The 
twigs may be placed in spools or stuck 
in plasticine to make them stand and 
may be arranged in rows. Clothespin 
people with small sacks on their backs 
for picking cotton may be placed be- 
tween the rows, and twigs make good 
baskets into which to empty the small 
sacks of cotton, while carts and animals 
may be constructed from cardboard. 
The bales may be made of gunny sack- 
ing stuffed with paper and tied in the 
same manner as real ones. 

One interesting class problem was an 
Eskimo scene worked on a shelf. Icicles 
of plain white paper hung above the 
shelf, while icebergs of cardboard cover- 
ed with cotton and glittering artificial 
snow floated along the shelf. Here and 
there were bits of land made of the cot- 
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ton batting and crepe paper. Eskimo 
houses were made of plasticine covered 
with cotton or cardboard covered with 
crepe paper. Near the shore hung the 
strings of paper fish strung on twine 
hanging between two poles. Dogs, polar 
bears, seals and peanut people covered 
with cotton appeared now and then, 
while behind it all blazed the Aurora 
Borealis. This is a splendid lesson on 
Eskimo life, and a good opportunity to 
study the northern lights. 

Much of our paper is obtained from 
old wall paper books. The children also 
love to reproduce these homes on the 
blackboard. We found a _ nine-inch 
border at the top of the board does not 
interfere with other work. This frieze 
could be divided into sections, each 
section representing a country, and this 
could be left indefinitely. : 

The development of this method has 
been a source of pleasure. We first 
worked it out with our County Normal 
students in an endeavor to demonstrate 


a plan whereby they could create with- 
out much expenditure of time and with 
limited materials at hand. Some of our 
students were able to give a few minutes 
directed work on Friday afternoon. 
Many others were successful by giving a 
few minutes helpful criticism before 
school as work came in and keeping good 
examples always before the children. A 
nearby town may be glad to give you 
examples of children’s work. A child is 
proud to have his work chosen thus. We 
have never failed to have such calls each 
year, and only last week one of our grade 
teachers took several examples of minia- 
ture homes to the geography class at the 
State Normal School, the teacher having 
advocated such methods. 

The materials so necessary for this 
work and often difficult to get in the 
city are particularly available to the 
rural teacher. The materials most used 
are straw, long grass, twigs, stones, 
gunny sacking, moss, and other things 
that only Nature herself can supply. 


Modern Elementary Design 


KATHRYN I. YOUNG 
Supervisor of Art, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


“EXTILE designs, all ‘‘ Impressions 
of New York,” and original stage 
designs have been successfully carried 
out in the elementary design classes of 
the Hastings-on-Hudson High School. 
The pupils have gradually broken away 
from the age-old ideas and problems and 
have developed originality and taste 
which is surprising. 
For the textile designs in the illustra- 
tion, each pupil chose his subject and 


made several different designs. The 
one that was the most unusual in design 
and had the best possibilities for color 
was drawn, inked, and painted on a 
neutral-toned paper. Each design has 
a name—perhaps if you look closely you 
will find ‘“‘Subway and Elevated Steps, ”’ 
“New York Habor,” “East River,” and 
“ Aquarium’”’ among them. 

The stage designs are original, the 
ideas being taken from a play or a story, 
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DESIGNS ON TONED PAPER BY STUDENTS OF KATHRYN I. YOUNG, 
SUPERVISOR OF ART, HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


the pupil had read. The drop-curtain 
was designed first and the characters 
drawn. The color scheme takes careful 
consideration to gain the desired effect. 
The stages were made of 9- x 12-inch 
construction paper in either black or a 
neutral tone of some color. The design 


on the front of the stage should corre- 
spond in some way to that of the set- 
tings. Some of the stage designs in this 
group are from ‘‘ Robin Hood,” *“‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” ‘The Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe,” and ‘Treasure 
Island.” 
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An Art Museum in Miniature 


VaANETTA BEVANS BISSELL 
Art Instructor, Public Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


T A GLANCE, one would wonder 

what Confucius had said that could 
aptly apply to an article dealing with art 
lessons; and that shows how little you 
know about Confucius. 

I know still less, but I have collected a 
few of his gems of wisdom, and this is 
the one to which I refer: ‘Take heed of 
the things that give a man pleasure, for 
how then can he hide from you what he 
really is.”’ 

Perhaps one of the reasons why art 
teachers came into the world is to fill the 
minds and hearts of their pupils so full 
of love for beauty that there will be less 
room for unlovely things. My pupils 


are not old enough to be blasé, and they 
are attached to our pretty art room. 

We are fortunate enough to possess 
many beautifully-colored reproductions 
of masterpieces, large enough to be en- 
joyed all over the room. 


It always 


ss 


gives me pleasure when a murmur of 
protest runs through the class as we 
begin to take down the pictures we have 
been studying. 

It is heartening to find that even the 
little third-grade children are impressed 
by their beauty, as this incident shows: 
An acquaintance entertained small 
Portia who was scarcely seated at 
luncheon before a beautifully-reproduced 
landscape caught her attention. Her 
face lighted up, and she said with the 
assurance of the connoisseur, ‘‘I think 
that isa Corot.’”’ Her hostess asked her 
if she had ever seen it before. ‘‘ No, but 
I have seen ‘Dance of the Nymphs’ and 
our art teacher told us that Corot loved 
to paint in the early morning, and his 
pictures are soft and misty; so I think it 
is his,’’—and it was. 

One day a mother visited us and said, 
“We entertained guests at dinner recent~ 


A MINIATURE ART MUSEUM MADE BY SIXTH GRADE CHILDREN OF VINE STREET SCHOOL, 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN, 


UNDER DIRECTION OF MRS. VANETTA BEVANS BISSELL 
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ly, and wandered into the discussion of 
artists and their pictures. ‘The ‘Angelus’ 
was mentioned, and no one could recall 
who painted it. Presently my son, Jack 
(who is the size of the proverbial pint 
of cider), informed us that the ‘Angelus’ 
was painted by Millet. I was so 
proud!’’—and so was the art teacher. 
Apropos of pictures, I am such a firm 
believer in correlation that I sometimes 
correlate with myself. It happened that 
the subject of home furnishing followed 
picture study, and the teacher and the 
6Ax class decided that this was the psy- 
chological moment to stimulate interest 
in our city’s young Institute of Arts, and 


correlate with picture study by furnish- 


ing a miniature art museum. 

Never have we joined in such de- 
lightful, all-engrossing work. Work! A 
very poor term with which to describe 
our efforts, when pupils by the dozen 
came back to the art room at the close of 
school, and begged to continue their 
fascinating project. 

Our museum was built of beaver 
board, five feet long, twenty-seven 
inches deep and twenty-one inches high. 
Strips of wood two and one-half inches 
wide were used for backing the edges of 
the three walls and the floor to give 
strength. The manual training man was 
responsible for this. All parts are 
separate for convenience in transporta- 
tion, and fasten together with strong 
hooks and screw eyes at the back. 

With interior oil paint, three boys 
decorated the walls a light buff, about a 
square foot at a time; then while the 
paint was still fresh, it was stippled with 
a warmer tone of buff paint into which 
whiting had been stirred to give the 
modern rough finish. When the final 
touches had been given we stood back 
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and admired the softly mottled walls, 
not too rough, tones not too far apart. 

We had procured miniature colored 
masterpieces from New York and 
colored postcards from aboard. ~ Our 
largest pictures were taken from master- 
pieces found in magazines. These were 
trimmed smaller. For instance, Van 
Dyke’s beautiful picture of Marie 
Antoinette and her children was divided 
into two portions, and each trimmed 
smaller, the queen and her daughter 
forming one picture and the son another. 

Great was the enthusiasm when the 
class was told that they were to be 
taught to make gesso frames. They 
worked in pairs—sawing, hammering, 
gessoing, gilding, antiqueing—all in a 
spirit of friendly rivalry—and were 
highly elated when visitors wished to 
purchase their finished products. Most 
of the frames were colored to harmonize 
with the pictures; but Fra Angelica’s 
“Angels” and the ‘‘Madonna of the 
Chair” were left bright “Gold” like the 
old time originals. 

The public library and art magazines 
were browsed through for suggestions as 
to furnishings for the art gallery. We 
went back as far as the sixteenth century 
for carved Italian cabinets, chests, and 
seats. These were designed to a scale 
of two and one-half inches to the foot and 
made by the boys in their wood-working 
shop time. Then in the art room the 
carving was done on each piece by cover- 
ing the portion to be decorated with 
gesso which, while wet, was carved with 
the appropriate pattern. The floor 
candlesticks were made of three button 
molds, a dowel pin, and a square base— 
plus gesso. With oil color everything 
was made to look as if centuries had 
aged them. 
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One of the clever girls, recalling our 
townsman’s priceless old parchment 
volumes dating back to the time when 
every book was hand-made by some de- 
voted monk, illuminated a small replica 
of one for our museum. A lad, fired by 
her enthusiasm, begged to make the 
reading desk upon which it is chained, 
as were the precious ones of ancient 
days. 

Many of the class had visited Chicago 
Art Institute and felt that our institute 
would not be complete without a bit of 
sculpture. 

Proctor and Gamble must have de- 


clared new dividends after the mad rush 
for Ivory Soap. The best of the carv- 
ings grace our museum. The small 
bust of Venus de Milo grew under the 
fingers of a little girl who is particularly 
clever at figures. 

And now we needed but a silken scarf 
lovely enough to throw over one end of 
our carved chest. The coloring must be 
our own, so the class learned the fas- 
cinating art of tying and dyeing. 

At last the museum was finished—the 
‘“‘swan song”’ of this adorable class, who 
as I write are treading the classic halls 
of the junior high school. 


Castles for the Fish Bowl 


PHILOMENE CROOKS 
Duluth, Minnesota 


T HAS always puzzled me what to give 

the children to do who first finish their 
clay bowls. Other work is almost im- 
possible in a classroom where even a few 
are working in clay. During one of my 
class periods one little boy who had long 
since finished, asked permission to make 
a castle for his mother’s gold-fish bowl. 
I consented, and was agreeably sur- 
prised to find a well-made one finished 
at the end of the class period. How- 
ever, it wasn’t of much value unless we 
could arrange some way of preparing it 
for the fish bowl. Not long before, I 
had been reading Mr. Lemos’ book on 
“Color Cement.” From it, the idea 
came to apply a thin coating of cement 
to the castle. One of the children 
brought a small sack of it to school, 


and we experimented for a few days. 
We discovered that by adding a small 
quantity of green or blue ink to the newly 
mixed cement we had a lovely medi- 
um. The castle was treated to a coat- 
ing of green cement. While this was still 
moist, we stuck colored stones into the 
cement, thereby adding to its beauty. 

Another suggestion given by a child 
in the same class was to make roses and 
leaves from the clay and add them to the 
bowls. I had brought a piece of Italian 
pottery to school. The idea probably 
came from that. We shaped five petals 
from the clay and fitted them together. 
Leaves were next made. The flower and 
leaves were placed on the bowl. They 
added to the attractive appearance of 
the pottery. 


DESIGNS FOR BOAT BORDERS DUBOIS 
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WAVE AND SAIL MOTIF RHYTHMIC REPEAT. THESE DESIGNS WERE WORKED OUT IN COLOR, AND 
EMBROIDERED OR APPLIQUED ON NATURAL COLORED LINEN FOR TABLE SCARFS BY THOSE WHO WISHED 
TO APPLY DESIGNS TO MATERIALS. FROM NELLIE A. DUBOIS, ART INSTRUCTOR, CLOVERSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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The Land of Nowhere 


ORIGINATED AND PRESENTED By 
RHODA G. FOWLER 
Art Instructor, Public Schools, Norfolk, Virginia 


UGHES MEARNS says it is to 

children ‘‘we must go to see the 
creative spirit at its best; and only to 
those children who are in some measure 
uncoerced.”’ 

As an art instructor for many years 
the writer has observed that the young 
child is ever eager for new ideas and 
experiences and if the opportunity is 
given, without interference, real creative 
thought may result. With this idea in 
mind the following experiment was made 
with five classes of fourth-grade children. 
The results were best in a 4B Grade of 
the James Monroe School. This class 
had been allowed freedom in many ways 
and had initiative. In this classroom 
one day I asked the children if they 
would like to take a ‘‘make believe 
trip’’ to a strange country to see animals 
that were unlike any that had ever 
lived. 

At once eager faces showed interest 
and perfect attention. The children 
were to sit very still, with closed eyes 
and to picture queer beasts, which would 
come from nowhere to enchant the 
eye. Then came the intense moment 
when we must express ourselves and 
pencils could not work fast enough to 
give form to these mental pictures. 
Giggles of delight over the work were 
frequent and the class grew excited over 
the ‘‘Bluchey’”’ (No. 1) with six legs, 
orange in color with black spots. The 
‘““Six-legged Crossbody”’ (No. 2) with 
turtle-like head. ‘‘The Laughing Wig- 


gily Saw” (No. 3). “The Punkamunk 
from Mars,’’ and many others. 

These first sketches were done with 
pencil and crayon on paper 9 x 12 inches, 
then copied on large sheets of bogus 
paper and painted with tempera, which 
was a further delight as the class had not 
used this material before. Soon, won- 
derful gay-colored beasts were striding 
along in a border across the blackboard, 
and the Land of Nowhere was inhabited! 

The next step was to draw and paint 
the landscape, the people and their 
homes, which was developed by these 
questions, written on the blackboard. 
Where is the Land of Nowhere? How 
did you get there? What did the people 
look like? What kind of homes did they 
live in? 

The answers are found in this story, 
composed by these little fourth graders 
under the direction of their classroom 
teacher, Miss Altie Chapel. 


THE LAND OF NOWHERE 


We are going to take you to the Land of No- 
where. You shall see many curious things and 
we hope you will enjoy yourselves. 

You will not find the land on any maps, be- 
cause it is a land situated in our imagination. 
Some of us will sail there on clouds, others will 
fly there on strange birds, and a few will be . 
blown by a breeze or drift along on a star by the 
“Milky Way.” 

Don’t be frightened by the strange animals 
and people for they won’t hurt you. If they try 
to do so we will spread a net made of butterfly 
wings over them. 

The colors in this land are carefully chosen 
from the rainbow. 
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THE LAND OF NOWHERE 


FOWLER 


The homes may seem odd, but they are quite 
natural to the people of nowhere. Let’s all get 
ready. ‘‘Here we go”’! 


We think the project is justified by 
the results shown in these drawings. All 
show imagination and originality. Spaces 
are well filled and there is a balance of 
shapes, color and value. 

Notice the pure imagination shown 
in Bernard’s ‘‘Rufbuf”’ (No. 4), the 
filling of the space and balance of values. 
He made many drawings showing a 
strong feeling for design. 

I was amazed at the nice balance of 
color in Elizabeth’s ‘‘Cross Word Puzzle 
Snake” (No. 5), as the drawing had been 
confused before it was painted. 

What delightful humor Josephine dis- 
played in the “‘ Laughing Wiggly Saw”’ 
with his ‘‘hee haw” (No. 3). 

The drawing of the house and people 
like ‘peppermint candy” (No. 7) 
seemed doomed to failure when Elizabeth 


started to paint a vivid orange back- 
ground, but we said nothing and walked 
away until called back by Elizabeth who 
displayed a remarkable piece of work 
for one so young. Unfortunately. the 
photograph does not show the vivid 
coloring. 

A book of adventures in the Land of 
Nowhere was started but interrupted by 
other school work. | 

There is a freedom in this project that 
thrilled the children and they never 
tired of it. The possibilities seem limit- 
less and why not, when “‘this is a land 
situated in our imagination.” 

We would be delighted to have others 
try out this project and to report the 


_results through THe ScHoont Arts 


MGa4ZINE, where so many of us seek and 
find inspiration and help in our en- 
deavor to free the creative spirit which 
should be the birthright of every 
child. 


ANIMALS INHABITING THE LAND OF NOWHERE: 


WIGGILY SAW.”’ 


2, “SIX LEGGED CROSSBODY.” 
4, ‘“THE PUNK-A-MUNK FROM MARS.” 
FROM STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NORFOLK, VIRGINIA, RHODA A. FOWLER 


3, ‘‘LAUGHING 
AND ‘‘THE CROSS WORD PUZZLE SNAKE.”’ 
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FOSTER TRAVEL POSTER IN CUT PAPER 


CUT PAPER TRAVEL POSTERS BY THE STUDENTS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. BESS ELEANOR FOSTER, SUPERVISOR OF ART 
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JAPANESE ALL-OVER PATTERNS 


BANNISTER 


Japanese All-Over Patterns Used in 
Geography Booklets 


JENNY H. BANNISTER 
Art Teacher, Milwaukee Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


OME of the principal aims of the 

teaching of geography, as given in the 
“Tentative Course in Social Science 
Studies,” are to relate the work to other 
school subjects more and more definitely, 
to inculcate a spirit of wonder and 
reverence for the nicely adjusted balance 
of nature, to teach a sincere affection for 
geography that will extend even into the 
child’s leisure. 

In order to carry out these aims, the 
study of Asia was taken up in such a 
way as to give the pupils more than bare 
facts. The children first became inter- 
ested through a story read to them about 
silk raising. A composition was written 
with this industry as the subject. This 
led to interest in the other products of 
Japan, so product charts were made. 
Other compositions were written and 
many talks on the government, indus- 
tries, and manners and customs of the 
Japanese people were given. 

The art of the Japanese was first 
touched upon when some pupil men- 
tioned the fact that Mount Fujiyama, 
the sacred mountain of the Japanese, 
was generally shown in all Japanese 
landscapes. The class looked over our 
collection of pictures and through vari- 
ous geography books and found this to 
be true. Consequently many objects of 
Japanese art were brought to class by 
the children; a bronze Buddha,a kimono, 
some chinaware, a fan, and some sou- 


_ paper. 


venir cards, all actually from the Orient. 

Finally, during an art period, when 
the class was engaged in making case- 
covered notebooks, it was suggested 
that we use the various covers for our 
charts and compositions about Asia, 
Japan in particular. The pupils de- 
cided that linings decorated with all-over 
patterns would be prettier than plain 
Considering the contents of the 
books, Japanese motifs were looked up 
and used. ‘The teacher used “Japanese 
Art Motifs” by Maude Rex Allen to 
help the pupils. The pupils also made 
observations of Japanese art at the 
museum. The use of symbols in design 
by the Japanese was discussed. The 
meanings of the different symbols, such 
as the symbols for longevity and happi- 
ness, and the story of the Torii or 
gateway, were told to the children and 
discussed. 

Each child worked out a sheet of vari- 
ous patterns. Some used a Japanese 
coin as a basis, others Japanese letters, 
still others the symbols and the Torii. 
In making the designs, space filling and 
conformity to the outer lines was taken 
up. Color was also considered. 

Each child chose his best design and 
used it for the lining of the booklet. The 
next step was to decorate the outside of 
the notebook. This included cut letter 
work, space filling, design and color 
work. 
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VITALIZING HISTORY THROUGH ART 


HAMMOND 


Vitalizing History Through Art 


S. E. E. HAMMOND 
Assistant Supervisor of Art and Hand Work, Springfield, Massachusetts 


WONDERFUL opportunity is 

given the Art Supervisor to vitalize 

the school work when the sixth grade 

class is studying medieval Greek and 

Roman history. The method described 

below was worked out at Horner Street 
School, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

A talk on how our lives now are in- 
fluenced by what these people have done 
and how they have lived, paved the way 
for a supervised visit to the museum, 


where, when the pupils saw and as one - 


little boy said, really handled some of 
the things made so many years ago, the 
old Greeks and Romans became to 
them real, living people. Their interest 
was secured. 

It was interesting to notice how soon 
after this visit the children began to 
bring in pictures and articles gathered 
from newspapers, advertisements, maga- 
zines, postcards, and even some from the 
private collections in the home. As the 
interest increased, it was not an uncom- 
mon thing to hear a child say, ‘“‘How 
queer that just now so much is printed 
about what we are studying.”” A num- 
ber of pupils made repeated visits to the 
museum and library and brought back 
not only their own sketches but pictures 
from the loan exhibits. They were 
beginning really to live with these 
medieval people. 

The class now asked that their art 
work might be along this line. The 
problem not only gave an ideal condition 
for inspirational group work but also 
gave full play for the individual child’s 


self-expression of his initiative and 
interest. Each chose whatever was of 
most interest to him and developed his 
work along that line. Some were more 
interested in architecture; others in 
sculpture; some in vases; others in 
borders; some in boats; others in war 
weapons and so on. 

Drawing, paper cutting, modeling and 
construction work were used in express- 
ing their ideas. First, drawings were 
made of the subject chosen. The child 
used pencil, colored crayon, ink, or 
water color as he wished. A few of such 
drawings are seen in illustration No. 1. 
Here and in the work that followed 
in plasticine, the child’s initiative and 
ability to overcome diffculties was 
strongly developed. Two boys were 
interested in a chariot they saw in a 
frieze at the museums. ‘They had little 
difficulty in representing the chariot but 
the prancing horses gave them their 
problem. One morning a candy horse 
appeared on one of their desks. When 
they had an opportunity to work on the 
drawing, they set up the candy horse for 
a model. The success they attained 
may be seen in the picture. The hand- 
ling of the brush and pencil and the 
principles of perspective are easily 
mastered when one has such an incentive 
for learning. 

When the children saw the queer vase 
forms and learned of their queerer uses, 
they were anxious to express some of 
these forms, through drawing, paper 
cutting, and plasticine modeling. The 
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MEDIEVAL GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORICAL STUDIES BY STUDENTS OF S. E. E. HAMMOND, 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF ART AND HANDWORK, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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realization of the beauty of the curve, 
the feeling for proportion, and the choice 
of decoration to be applied to a given 
space, developed through this work must 


leave its impress on the life of the 


child. 

The interest in the drawing turned to 
joy in the use of plasticine. In model- 
ing, however, the children soon discov- 
ered an inner support was needed for 
many of the objects. How to plan for 
this gave each his individual problem. 
The building of the amphitheater seen 
at the extreme left of the picture of the 
plasticine group, No. 3, called for the 
greatest amount of planning, thinking, 
and experimenting. After a number of 
unsuccessful attempts, 
wood were sawed out and glued together 
to make the tiers of seats. The Greek 


semicircles of - 


HAMMOND 


theater became an actuality. Even the 
sundial took its place. 

While the galley seen in the picture, 
No. 3, is the product of one boy’s work, 
the development of it was of absorbing 
interest to the entire class. The boy 
made the sail of a piece of white muslin, 
stitched the hems on the sewing- 
machine, put in the stripes with wax 
crayons, and pressed it with a warm iron 
to blend and set the color. The ropes 
really worked through the tiny pulleys 
which were cut from soft wood. 

The desire for a folio to hold their 
drawings led to the use of Greek and 
Roman designs as motifs in making 
border or surface patterns for the decora- 
tion of their covers—a fitting close for 
an enjoyable and inspirational problem, 
which had put life into medieval history. 


TWO VIKING POSTERS BY MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA, PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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TODD GREEK COSTUME AND OTHER MOTIFS 


GREEK COSTUME STUDIES AND OTHER CHARACTERISTIC GREEK MOTIFS. WORK OF THE 
STUDENTS OF JESSIE TODD, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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GREEK MOTIFS IN ALL-OVER PATTERNS TODD 


ALL-OVER PATTERNS MADE FROM VARIOUS GREEK MOTIFS. ALSO BOOKLET COVER AND SAMPLES OF 
AN ILLUSTRATED ALPHABET. FROM UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. JESSIE TODD, 
ART SUPERVISOR 
The School Arts Magazine, May 1928 
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SANDERS PANTOMIMES SUGGESTED BY ART AND LITERATURE 


DANTOMIMES 


[TOM SA ees SUGGESTED BY 


ART 


AND 


ire r 5) LITERATURE ‘Y ail 


Ee 
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MARGARET J. SANDERS 
Art Teacher, Troup Junior High School, New Haven, Connecticut 


ANTOMIMES for instructien or screens placed slightly forward, on each 

entertainment make a novelty in the side, leaving a small opening through 
school program. The subjects chosen which properties may be thrust if the 
may be widely different, but the panto- stage has no curtains. Continuous music 
mime has several advantages over the of an indefinite character is essential. 
play or tableau. For example, no In performing “Famous Children of 
spoken ‘parts’? need to be found or  Literature,’’ the names printed in three- 
composed—nothing will be lost to the inch letters on book-shaped cards were 
audience through indistinct speech— _ displayed by a pupil after each panto-. 
and the pupils, I find, free from the self- mime, but for less well-known episodes 
consciousness of speaking, put a great they could be shown beforehand. The 
deal of action into their characters, ably simplest of costumes were required for 
assisted perhaps by their observation of the scenes chosen, Bo-Peep, Knave of 
the ‘‘movies.”’ The more exaggerated Hearts, King Arthur, Benjamin Frank- 
the action, the better. Compared to lin, and Tom Sawyer, which was acted 
tableaux, pantomime action takeslonger, as follows: 


tells a story, and requires less coaching Tom SAWYER 
and equipment, since no frame or cur- Cast: Three boys of uniform size. 
tain is needed. Costumes: Worn or ragged clothes. 


Attention may be well focussed by the Properties: Pail of whitewash, brush, 
use of a row of strong footlights at the large board to represent fence, apple. 
center of the stage. A simple setting Action: Tom enters slowly carrying 
can be improvised by portable black- pail and brush, sighs, unwillingly starts 
boards covered with draperies, and two to whitewash the fence, then stops. Boy 
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enters merrily eating apple, stops to 
watch. ‘Tom gets an idea, demonstrates 
gaily, and refuses until he is given the 
apple when other boy offers to paint 
fence. Boy whitewashes fence. Second 
boy enters, offers to do it. Tom, eating 
apple, shakes his head, but after being 
offered the contents of the boy’s pocket, 
stops the first boy, and gives the brush to 
the second boy. This is continued 
several times, Tom accepting articles in 
payment each time. 

For a program on artists, the follow- 
ing episodes are suggested, the name 
cards being cut in the shape of a palette. 


GAINSBOROUGH 


Characters: Small boy, Gainsborough 
two large boys. 

Costumes: Gainsborough in smock, 
farmer in overalls, tramp in tatters. 

Properties: Branch of pear tree hang- 
ing over wall. 

Action: Tramp enters, starts to pick 
pears. Boy enters and _ protests, is 
pushed roughly to one side by tramp who 
steals all the fruit, then runs away. 
Gainsborough in the meantime, pulls pad 
out of his pocket and quickly sketches. 


SANDERS 


Farmer enters, sees fruit gone, becomes 
angry, accuses boy, but boy shows him 
picture he has just drawn. Farmer 
takes it and runs after tramp, returning 
with him in custody. Pats boy on 
shoulder and returns sketch. 


GEORGE INNESS 


Character: One tall boy. 

Costume: Man’s suit (beard). 

Properties: Small blank cardboards, 
large colored picture of mountain hang- 
ing on a wall covered by a screen. 
Carries palette, brush and small easel. 

Action: Inness sketching at easel. 
Suddenly thunder (on the piano) and 
lightning (electricity flashed on and off). © 
He looks all around him, runs backstage. 
Screen is moved aside, lightning stops. 
He looks around for canvas, sees several 
small ones, rejects them, seizes picture 
from wall, and paints storm picture 
right over it. 

These suggestions for pantomimes can 
be worked out in many different ways in 
more or less detail, and unlimited possi- 
bilities for this type of entertainment are 
provided in history and fiction dealing 
with child characters. 


Mother O’ Mine 


Loyal and kind to me, 
Never forgetting; 
Helping in every way, 
Never regretting; 
Thinking the best of me, 
Bighearted, fine; 
Cheering me ever on. 
Mother O’ Mine. 


Your work-hardened fingers 
Are eager to do; 
More than the little things, 
I’ve asked you to; 
You are so wonderful, 
In my heart I enshrine 
Your loving image, 
Mother O’ Mine. 


—Edith M. Martin, Ashland, Pa. 
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WALKER ETCHINGS OF TRAVEL BOATS 


SIX ETCHINGS OF TRAVEL BOATS DESIGNED, ETCHED AND PRINTED BY THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
OF REEDLEY, CALIFORNIA, FOR THEIR HIGH SCHOOL ANNUAL, THE “DORCUPINE.”’ A COURSE IN PEN 
AND INK PRECEDED THE MAKING OF ETCHINGS. LUCY F. WALKER, ART TEACHER 
The School Arts Magazine, May 1928 
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DEcORATIVE WRITING AND ARRANGEMENT 
oF Lerrertnc. Prof. Alfred Erdmann, 
l’Ecole des Arts Decoratifs, and Adolphe A. 
Braun. Isaac Pitman and Sons, New York. 
Price, $3.00. 

This is an unusually attractive book con- 
vincing the reader of the importance of its 
content by the very form in which the book is 
published. 

Attractive cover design, arrangement and 
choice of subject matter, the use of a great 
many fine plates, are in themselves undeniable 
arguments for the widespread use of decorative 
writing. The finest specimens of the work of 
ancient scribes and the best examples of the 
work of modern artists are clearly illustrated. 
The mediums and tools used in successful 
lettering are also discussed. 


Composition. Cyril C. Pearce, R.B.A. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, 
$4.00. 

An analysis of the Principles of Pictorial 
Design written in an attractive way and 
explained by numerous diagrams and reproduc- 
tions of good examples of pictorial composi- 
tions. The twenty chapters cover line, form 
and color composition and the book is one of 
the best issued on the subject. 
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Toys Every CuHirp Can Make. 
Wright. Bruce Publishing Company, 
waukee, Wisconsin. Price, $1.60. 

Contains complete directions for a variety of 
clever toys, simple enough to be made by 
younger students in the use of wood and 
practical enough to furnish them excellent 
training in cutting, sandpapering and accurate 
painting. The designs for the toys, automo- 
biles, airplanes, circus clowns and animals, book 
ends, games, etc., are drawn 6 x 10 inches, a 
convenient size for copying and transferring 
to wood, the material being essentially intended 
as patterns for toymaking. Manual training 
teachers will find this book a solution to the 
problem of ‘something different’? for the 
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young wood workers, and find toymaking as 
taught in this book training which will give 
children confidence to enter more difficult 
manual training work. 


Nettie S. 
Mil- 


DeEsIGNING WiTH WILDFLOWERS. 
Smith. Bruce Publishing Company, 
waukee, Wisconsin. Price, $2.50. 

This is an attractively printed and bound 
book, containing many well drawn illustrations, 
a number being in color. Miss Smith presents 
her subject in an easily read and clearly ex- 
plained manner and students and teachers of 
art, or anyone ‘‘in quest of the beautiful,’ will 
find the book a happy addition to their library. 


GraIn THROUGH THE AGEs. Grace T. 
Hallock and Dr. Thomas D. Wood. Quaker 
Oats Company, School Health Service. Secur- 
able in limited quantity without cost. 

An historical account written for Junior high 
school children of the growing of grains from 
the earliest days of farming to the present time. 
Numerous illustrations by Jessie Gillespie make 
the book attractive and a simple style of story- 
telling gives the book an added charm. The first 
book of its kind, ‘‘Grain Through the Ages,” 
is a welcome addition to the school health 
library. 


Tue Essence oF ARCHITECTURE. William 
Roger Greeley. D. Van Nostrand Co., Ine. 
New York, N. Y. Price, $2.50. 

A book of some 120 pages discussing the ele- 
ments of successful architecture in a way that 
makes interesting reading even for the layman. 

The author considers the arts and crafts very 
unitedly a part of architecture and his first 


chapter on ‘‘The Arts” is a good gospel for 


every craftsman or manufacturer. This chap- 
ter concludes by saying “‘ We are only beginning 
to learn that if we must have machine made 
articles, they must depend upon the ingenuity 
and cleverness of the designer for their interest, 
and not upon being mauled afterward by a 
pseudo-artisan.”’ 
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WITH OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


WiL LIAM G.WHITFORD Chairman Depetnent of Education 


University 


HE development of the scientific 

tendency in American education 
witnessed the demand for able repre- 
sentation of art in this educational 
movement and has been met by the 
Jeadership of William Garrison Whitford. 
As chairman of the Department of Art 
Education and associate professor in art 
education at the College of Education, 
the University of Chicago, his efforts 
have been directed toward aligning art 
instruction in accordance with the 
principles and practices of modern 
educational theory and reform. In this 
task his contributions have been of out- 


With Our 


Contributors 


A Who's 


Who 
Among 
Art 


Educators 


standing value. Not alone has his in- 
fluence been felt in the specialized 
organizations of art education such as 
the Western Arts Association, Eastern 
Arts Association, American Federation 
of Arts, and the Federated Council on 
Art Education, but also through his 
industry has added prestige to art edu- 
cation in the eyes of such general bodies 
as the National Education Association, 
the Phi Delta Kappa, and the Commit- 
tee on Standards for Reorganization of 
Secondary School Curricula for the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. These educa- 
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tional activities, entailing initiative, 
organization, direction, and publication, 
have covered a wide and varied scope, 
including in publication alone educa- 
tional measurement and testing in art, 
curriculum construction, historical sur- 
veys, investigations of administrative 
issues and general research in the prob- 
lems of art education. 

Professor Whitford’s pioneer work in 
the detection and measurement of 
native ability in art by the identifica- 
tion or selection and pupil-performance 
methods has been the basis for the 
progressive experiments being  con- 
ducted in that field. Not only has this 
investigation attempted an estimate of 


inherent art talent but has pointed the - 


way also to the measurement of educa- 
tional achievement in art on the higher 
grade levels. 

Again, in the phase of curriculum re- 
organization in art Professor Whitford’s 
work has been original and has stamped 
him as an innovator particularly in the 
junior high school field. While idicat- 
ing the future possibilities of art educa- 
tion in the junior high school, however, 
Mr. Whitford has embodied as well a 
realistic grasp of the restrictions and 
prescribed limits of current achieve- 
ment in elementary schools in his most 
recent work on the art curriculum for 
primary and intermediate grades. 

The historical surveys conducted by 
Professor Whitford have provided a 
background and interpretation to pres- 
ent educational tendencies in art. An 
investigation of college credit towards 
degrees has defined the scholastic status 
of art as summarized in a bulletin of the 
Western Arts Association issued in 1923. 
Lastly, an article on ‘Research in Art 
Education,’ appearing in the January 
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1926 number of THE ScHoot ARTS 
MaGaZINE outlined some of the major 
problems confronting art educators, and 
has served as a powerful stimulus to 
students and teachers throughout. the 
country. 

During the twelve years of service at 
the University of Chicago, Professor 
Whitford has exerted a powerful influ- 
ence upon the course of present-day art 
education and on co-workers and pupils. 
His thorough knowledge and farsighted 
vision has inspired his students to aid in 
the advancement of art education. The 
technical and academic foundation layed 
during his Bachelor of Philosophy 
studies at Alfred University, followed 
by training in the Art Institute of 
Chicago, and the Master of Science re- 
searches at the Iowa State College of 
Engineering has given Professor Whit- 
ford a broad and sound basis for his 
endeavors. Combined with this basic 
training his experience as teacher in 
public schools, instructor at the Mary- 
land Art Institute in Baltimore, as 
special instructor in Art Education at 
the California School of Arts and Crafts, 
Berkeley, besides his long term of pro- 
fessorial duties at the University of 
Chicago has provided a sturdy pro- 
fessional scaffolding upon which to 
build. 


His handiwork in faience pottery has 
been on exhibit at the Annual Exhibi- 
tions of Applied Arts held in the galleries 
of the Art Institute of Chicago. As a 
final biographic note, mention should be 
made that in wartime Professor Whit- 
ford left his art work to join the United 
States Army from 1917 to 1919. 


FREDRIK V. Nyquist, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
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New Stick Printing CHarts. We have before 
us a set of twelve ‘Stick Printing Charts,’ Just 
published by the Waldcraft Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, the purpose of which is to ‘increase 
aesthetic values of decoration.” 

Stick printing, already so widely used in the 
teaching of design to children, will receive added 
impetus through these charts. Teachers and 
children will be inspired and their work enriched. 

There are many suggestions for applications by 
the children of patterns which they themselves will 
create; also for working out designs with stick 
printing for more advanced applications, such as 
block printing, applique, embroidery, quilt piecing, 
weaving of baskets and textiles. The suggestion is 
also made of larger projects, such as quilt making, 
to be worked out with co-operation of Parent- 
Teachers Associations. 

GRISWOLD Tyna, one of the noted illustrators who 
was a pupil of Howard Pyle, will instruct students in 
Illustration and Commercial Art at the summer 
session of the A. K. Cross School in Boothbay Har- 
bor, Maine. Mr. Tyng will also instruct students 
in these subjects who enroll in the correspondence 
courses conducted by Mr. Cross. Advanced stu- 
dents may take these subjects under Mr. Tyng with- 
out the courses in drawing and painting conducted 
by Mr. Cross. These classes thus offer instruction 
of the highest value to those who wish to study “at 
home. 
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THE San Antonio Art Leaauge, in offering $31,500 
in cash prizes for oil paintings, is promoting the 
Welfare of Texas in a very practical way and at the 
same time encouraging American artists in all states. 
These prizes are offered for oils based upon Texas 
wild flowers, ranch life and cotton fields. The 
competition is open to any American artist, with the 
exception of the fourth classification in which the 
artist must reside in Texas. Details of the competi- 
tion may be learned by addressing the San Antonio 
Art League, Wilte Memorial Museum, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
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Anp FrnaLtty—the key-note of the Western Arts 
Association meeting will be ‘ Professionalizing our 
Profession.’’ The convention will be in Indianapolis, 
May 2 to 5 inclusive, headquarters at the Claypool 
Hotel, exhibits in U. 8S. Armory. Features will be 
more Round Table discussions, with plenty of time; 
joint Round Tables for teachers of Art and Manual 
Training, Art and Home Economics, Manual 
Training and Vocational Education, Art and Print- 
ing; annual dinner and dance different from the 
usual. The general chairman is Harry E. Wood, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 5215 College Avenue, Indiana- 
polis, and the President is George 8S. Dutch, who 
expects the 1928 Convention to be the best ever. 
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Many Art Products... 
But Only One Standard 


of Quality 


NE high standard of quality...six 
different Weber color products... 
artists’ oil color, artists’ water color, 
tempera color, mat water color, Sphinx 
show card color, waterproof drawing 
ink (black and twelve colors)...a me- 
dium for every art school purpose. 
Never too soon to familiarize your 
students with true color values and the 
employment of reliable mediums. Let 
them thrill now to the use of the 
materials they will use during their 
professional careers. 


Write for complete catalog. 
Address, Department S. A. 


F. WEBER CO., INC. 


Main Office and Factory 
1220 Buttonwood Street, Philadelphia 


Branches 
227 Park Ave. 125 So. 12th St. 705 Pine St. 
Baltimore Philadelphia St. Louis 


Art Supplies Since 1854 
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EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


APPLIED ART / 


The Book Most 
Highly Praised 
by Art Teachers 


AUTHOR: 
Prepro J. Lemos 
Director Museum of Fine 


Arts, Leland Stanford 
Junior University; Editor 
The School Arts Magazine 


Complete Course in 


PAINTING 
DRAWING 
DESIGN 

HANDICRAFT 


Eight Chapters for Grammar Grades; Six Chap- 
ters for Academic Grades; Lesson Outlines for 
All Grades. (145 pages of compact text are il- 
lustrated with 232 pages of black and white cuts, 
and 35 full-page plates in 3- and 4-color process. 


ell Lhe Price is $6.00 per copy postpaid T,, 
‘Would give $15.00 for it” one writes V 


Publisher 


Pacific Press Publishing Association 
Mountain View, California 


NOW READY! 


The Technique of Pencil Drawing 


By BOROUGH JOHNSON, R.B.C., S.G.A. 
Foreword by Frank Branewyn, R.A. 

Both Figure and Lanpscarpe Drawing is carefully 
dealt with and freely illustrated. Size 11” x 8%” cloth 
gilt, with 70 full-page plates of beautifully reproduced 
drawings. Very great care has been taken to reproduce 
the pictures so as to obtain the nearest possible resem- 
blance to the original drawings. Cloth gilt, $6.00. 


The Art of Landscape Painting 
By LEONARD RICHMOND, R.O.I., R.B.A. 
There is no other book on landscape art so fully 

qualified to instruct the potential artist. 
In demy 4to, cloth gilt, 160 pp., including 35 full-page 
colored plates, and 4 full-page pencil drawings. $7.50. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York City 


TOOLS for! 


Batik Work Wood Carvin 
Linoleum Biock Cuttin 
and Tooled Leather 


MORITZ LOEFFLER society § 


Bloomfield,N.J. | 
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9 TEACHERS WANTED— College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
mm © places only. All States. Get details. 


320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M° 


Wirn tHE Approval of the Connecticut Arts 
Association and after its serious attention, the 
Connecticut State Board of Education has revised 
Rule 58 setting forth the requirements for a special 
certificate in drawing, to become effective on and 
after July 1, 1928. These improved standards for 
certification are of sufficient importance to warrant 
publication. Other state boards, superintendents, 
and teachers of art will find the Connecticut require- 
ments worth studying. 

To receive a certificate to teach Art (Drawing) an 
applicant must meet the following conditions: 

I. Give evidence of graduation from an approved 
four-year high school course or its legal academic 
equivalent. 

II. (a) On and after July 1, 1928, have completed at 
least one year of a teacher training course at an 
approved art school including a satisfactory 
course in education aggregating 2 semester 
hours: 

(b) On and after July 1, 1930, have completed at 
least two years of a teacher training course at an 
approved art school including satisfactory 
courses in education aggregating 4 semester 
hours. 

III. And in addition to II(a) or II(b) pass an ex- 
amination consisting of : 

(a) Technical test in 
1. Representative drawing (50) 

(1) Drawing in pencil or charcoal from 
objects, or of objects from description 
(2) Painting in water color from still life 
2. Design and color (30) 
3. Construction (20) 

(b) Written test in 

1. Art Appreciation (30) 

2. History of Art (20) 

3. Theory and Practice of teaching art (50) 
(Figures indicate relative value of topics) 

Certain exemptions are permitted, the details of 
which may be learned by addressing the Teachers 
Certificate Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 


\/ 
“2 


Cover Contsest. The Chicago Mail Order Co. 
of Chicago, Ill., is conducting a competition for the 
cover design of their 40th Anniversary Spring 
Catalog. Three prizes will be awarded—a first 
prize of $650, a second prize of $250, and a third 
prize of $100. The subject is the best conception 
of Mail Order Service to the American rural com- 
munity during the past 50 years. The contest 
closes July 1, 1928. Further information can be 
obtained from Benjamin Rudikoff, Art Director, 
Chicago Mail Order Co., 368 Sixth Ave., New York. 


XVill 


University Summer School 
of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


William Sener Rusk 
Chairman, Department of Fine Arts, Dartmouth College 
Lecturer, ‘Columbia University Summer Sessions, 1924-7 
Director 
A six weeks’ course in the history and 
appreciation of art. 


Sessions at University centers in Naples, 
Rome, Florence, Paris, and London. 
Graduate and undergraduate credit 


granted. Fyrollment limited 


A University program...Not a Travel Bureau 
For 1928 Program address 
The Director, P.O. Box 223, Hanover, New Hampshire 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


REQUIRED BY THE AcT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
Or Tue ScuHoot Arts Maaazine, published monthly 
except July and August at Worcester, Massachusetts 


State of Massachusetts, } BS 
County of Worcester, : 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Paul F. Goward who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of THE ScHooL ARTS 
Magazine, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by_the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 


NAME OF— x 
Publisher, The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Editor, Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University, Cal. 
Business Manager, Paul F. Goward, Worcester, Mass. 
That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 

vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 

the names and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 


The Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Minnie W. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Warren G. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Inez F. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 

Rae M. Spencer, Worcester, Mass. 
Alliston Greene, Worcester, Mass. 
William P, Hudson, Worcester, Mass. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is (this information is 
required from daily publications only). 

Paut F. GowarRpD 
Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day of 


April, 1928. 
ALLISTON GREENE, 
[Seal] Notary Public 


The Proper 


Interpretation 


To capture the feeling of the 
artist requires a paper that 
by its absolute harmony be- 
comes a part of the creation. 
For years the masters have 
found Whatman Papers in- 
dispensable for their finest 
renditions. 


Send for samples 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., Inc 
7-11 Spruce Street, New York, N.Y. 


o) WVLATIMIAN 


Genuine Hand-Made 


DRAWING PAPERS 


ALL KINDS 


ART LEATHER ALL PURPOSES 


For tooling and Beaded Bag work. Calf, Suedes, Cowhide 
and Lining Skins. A variety of beautiful colors at lowest 


rices. : 
. Send 6 cents in stamps for samples 


CHAS. A. TOEBE, 149N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IWZ 


The Flush of the Dawn 


by Henry Turner Bailey 


During the first six years as editor of The School 
Arts Magazine, it was Mr. Bailey’s work to inspire 
and encourage teachers in the new work of applied 
art and drawing in the schools. The many calls for 
his editorials caused the publisher to gather them 
together in book form. The requests have grown 
with the years...the book is as popular today as 
before. Bailey’s enthusiasm still inspires. Have you 


read this book? 
Price, $1.00 


The School Arts Magazine 
44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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Craftwork Information for Teachers 


Color Cement Handicraft 
By Pepro J. and Reta A. Lemos 


How to make cement work in beautiful living colors is explained 
in detail. . 


Color is everywhere today...in cement it has added the use 
of tiles for courtyards and wall decorations, colored flagstone 
walks and walls, fireplaces, door stops, book ends, flower boxes 


and garden furniture. 200 page book...51 are illustrations. Size 
of book 6144x934... grey cloth binding. 


Price, $5.00 postpaid 


Simplified Cement Craft 


Here’s a handy, easy to handle portfolio containing 24 plates. The 
first 16 plates show you what to make and tell you how to make it. 
There are suggestions for making simple tiles, book ends, bowls, 
door stops, etc. 


The last 8 plates will furnish you with 60 designs to use and work 
out in your cement craft work. One of these design plates for cement 
work is shown on the right. Mr. Lemos has prepared a folder of special 
instructions which are included in the portfolio. 


Send $1.50 for this portfolio 


Bookbinding for Beginners 
By Fiorence O. Brean 


Now is the time to start each student’s yearly collection of work 
in some permanent form. Some teachers prefer the booklet style 
and others the portfolio style. These are explained in chapters 1 
and 14 of this book. In all there are 22 chapters written in problem 
form. 120 pages, 57 illustrations, page size 6 x 9. Binding of green 
buckram. 


Price, $2.50 postpaid 


Photography 
and Fine Art 


By Henry Turner BaILey 


The aim of this book is to teach you to recognize true beauty 
through use of the camera...the mechanical and chemical tech- 
nique is not covered. The 124 pages are divided into 12 chapters 
written in an informal style that you will like. The illustrations, 
96 in number, teach one a new idea of photography even though 
the text is left unread. Size 714 x 1084, bound in strong, gray 
buckram. 


Price, $2.50 postpaid 


For Sale by ‘THe Scuoot Arts MAGAZINE 
Published by THe Davis Press, Inc., 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Your remittance should be enclosed with your order 
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May 1928 


Suggestions for School Requisitions ... . 


In planning for the coming school year these handy helpful portfolios and packets 
will make the art work interesting. Many schools now use these portfolios. Some 
schools own all of the titles shown below. When you make out your requistion 
check over this list. 


PoRTFOLIO OR PACKET 
752 *Animals in Pencil, 8 plates, 7x10in. New gece ’ 
753 *Art of Lettering, 12 plates, 7x 10 in. 
Mee bird in Art, 16 plates, 3f/x1l0 in. ... 
755 *Birds in Pencil, 8 plates, 7x10 in. New Portfolio 


Busy Bee Packets for Grade Work, 16 po ale in cach, 7x10 in. 


501 *Animal and Toy pase ; 
503 *Christmas 

504 eWasters 

505 *F lowers and Springtime 

509 *Halloween Me 

510 *Paper Work 

511 *Thanksgiving . 

512 *Washington and Lincoln 

151 *Cement Craft—Simplified, 24 plates, TexOiindy init. 
101 *Costume Design, American, Colonial to 1924, 12 plates . 
102 *Costume Design, History of, Egyptian to 1840, 24 plates 
756 *Decorative Tree Drawing, 12 plates, 7x 10 in. 


105 *Figure Drawing—Simplified, 20 plates, 7x 10 in. | New Ponfolic 


757 *Gift Card Designing, 16 plates, i xAOinoee 
351 *Human Proportion Packet, 8 plates, 7x 10 in. 


152 *Indian Decorative Design,. ‘28 plates, 7x 10 in. on Porfoli 


758 *Object Drawing, 12 plates, 7x10in. . .. 

155 *Oriental Decorative Design, 28 plates. New Portfolio 

759 *Pen and Ink Drawing, No. 1, for beginners, 10 aoe 

760 *Plant Form in Design, 16 plates, 7x10 in. : 

153 *Poster—School Posters, 24 plates, 7x 10 in. 

104 *Poster Panels, 16 plates i in color. New Portfolio 

103 *Poster Work, 24 plates, 7x10in. . 

761 *Principles of ‘Beauty 3 in Industrial Design, 8 plates, 7x10 in. 
352 *School Arts Alphabet Sheets, packet of 15 erie 
762 *Still Life Drawing, 12 plates, 7x 10 in. 

763 *Tree in Art, 16 plates, 7x 10 in. 


Books 
AA Applied Art,Lemos .. , 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean . 
FOD The Flush of Dawn, Bailey ._. } 
CC Color Cement Handicraft, Lemos and Lemos 
PFA Photography and Fine Arts, Bailey 


Postpaid 


SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey and Pool. 2nd Edition in Preparation 4.50 


Tue Scuoot Arts Macazine, 44 Portland St., Worcester Mass. 


*Items marked with * pay also be obtained on this naaee coupon from 


Practical Drawing Co., Dallas, Texas, Practical Drawing Co., 1512 Wabash Ave., 


and Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Pizasersend me the following (use Mumbers)...c0c0 cect aiecvesseearesssnceenie 


NPA CACIOSING BS. cso curier sss NV Gitte aed ea aloe Rech patie eats cicie 
or (Send bill to Board of Education at) ALATEST Oe eee te ORI CUA 
Your remittance should be enclosed with your order 
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Indian Decorative Designs 


by PEpro J. Lemos 


These 28 plates showing over 300 primitive and 
historic designs were selected from the world’s finest 
applied art collections for the use of designers and 
art teachers. 


Here are the real American designs created by 
generations of peoples long before Columbus made 
his voyage. 

The designs suggest use for textiles, gesso, borders, 
patterns, cut-paper work, book decoration, batiks, 
basketry, weaving and jewelry. 

Here you will find the original motifs, of the Aztec, 
Navajo, Winnebago, Cheyenne, Inca, Maya, Haida, 
Guatamala and Colombian Indians. 

In addition to the 28 plates you receive an outline 
for class use of 18 problems with suggested uses of 
the designs. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 


For School Departments 
and Art Classes 
10 Portfolios, $13.50 


Oriental Decorative Designs 


by PEpro J. Lemos 


How many times have you wished that you could put 
your fingers on a good collection of designs from Japan, 
China, Persia and the age old countries of the Far East? 


Here they are. This collection shown on 28 plates, 4 of 
which are in color, gives you hundreds of useful designs. 


Mr. Lemos has selected these especially for art super- 
visors and teachers, making them simple and easy to use 
yet strong and effective in appearance. A four-page folder 
of 18 outline problems shows you additional uses for these 


plates. 


The plates are 


4 of India (1 in color) 
4 of Persia (1 in color) 
4 of China (1 in color) 
6 of Japan (1 in color) 


For School : 
Departments and 2 of New Guinea 


Art Classes 


1 of Borneo 

2 of Java 

2 of Hawaii 

1 of Malay Islands 

2 of Philippine Islands 


10 portfolios, $13.50 Price, $1.50 postpaid 


For Sale by ‘THE ScHoout Arts MaAGaZINE 


Published by Tue Davis Press, Inc., 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Your remittance should be enclosed with your order 
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Figure 
Drawing 
Simplified 


by RutH Crooks 


H™ is something new...a 


simple way to teach figure | 


drawing in your classes. You will 

also find it extremely helpful when you draw figures on the blackboard. (Here 
are many things you’d like to have, all gathered together in one set. First we start 
off with a child’s figure to cut from cardboard; next we have three plates showing 
skeleton figures in action (as shown on the sides of this advertisement). Making 
paper dolls helps students to make better figure drawings so Miss Crooks has 
put three construction plates and three suggestion plates. [Your class will enjoy 
making the dolls with real cloth dresses and suits—but best of all they will learn 
more about figure drawing from the Dutch, Pilgrim, Indian, Scotch, Swiss and 
Swedish Dolls shown on plates nineteen and twenty. 


Twenty plates and folder of instructions. Price, $1.00 postpaid. 
School and Class Orders $9.00 per 10 Copies 


Poster Panels 


by PEpRo J. Lemos 
16 Plates Showing 60 Panels in Color 


A New Way to Use the List of 
Poster Idea Poster Panels 


You will find that these designs in poster : Bird at ; 
effect may be used for decorations, lamp 4 Animal Life 
shades, book plates, book marks, gift 8 Decorative Trees 
pore Christmas sae and atl be done 4 Rural Life 
with crayon, pastello, water color, gesso, . . 
wax batix, waxless batik, cut paper, block : Wayerde SEONG 
print and color cement. 8 Ships of the Ages 


A special eight-page folder will furnish 4 Decorative Figures 


you with complete instructions on the 4 Artists 
twelve different methods of using poster 4 Craftsmen 
idea panels. This folder also contains a 4 The Arts 
wonderful set of 18 problems illustrated 
with neat little thumb-nail sketches. 


A marvellous collection in colors at a 
very moderate price 


4 Thanksgiving 

4 Christmas 

4 Historic Design 

8 Poster Treatments 


Price, $1.00 postpaid 68 Suggestions 
School and Class Orders $9.00 per 10 Copies 


For Sale by THE ScHooL ArTs MAGAZINE 
Published by Tue Davis Press, Inc., 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Xxlll Your remittance should be enclosed with your order 


Birds in Pencil 


by Frances M. BEEm 


Let us take our pencils and sketch a blue jay. How will 
we sketch it—in a nest? ona limb? with a solemn face? 
or with the head perked up with interest? Natural 
questions, not ordinarily easy to answer, but Miss Beem 
answers them with these 8 plates, showing the Robin, 
Canary, Wren, Parrot, Sea Gull, Chickadee, Blue fay, 
Eagle, Owl, and Sparrow. 


With the eight plates is enclosed a folder of discussion 
and instruction by Miss Beem about conducting classes 
in sketching with the pencil as the medium and birds 
as the subject. 


“i 


fx 


Price, 75 cents postpaid 


Animals in Pencil 


by Frances M. Beem 


How do you draw a deer? Will it be a doe? Where will 
we begin? At this point these 8 plates come right in 
and take the burden from your shoulders. Here they 
are ready to study and place before the class before 
one pencil line is drawn. These animals are shown for 
your class work: Elephant, Goat, Monkey, Camel, Bear, 
Deer, Tiger and Lion. 


Miss Beem’s instructions printed in folder form are 
written to assist you in presenting animal sketching 
with pencil to your classes. 


Price, 75 cents postpaid 


American Costumes 


by Eupora SELLNER 


Here are those quaint costumes of only a few years 
ago. They will interest the costume design class 
and will be helpful for plays and pageants. Many 
of them may be used in posters for school plays 
and for the programs. 


Twelve plates which trace the history of costume 
from 1775 through 1925. Eight of these plates 
show 16 different costumes and four show 32 cos- 
tume sketches in miniature. 


The first eight cards have footnotes which describe the history of the costumes 
and color notes according to the Munsell scale for guidance in selection of color. 


Price, $1.00 postpaid 
10 portfolios for $9.00 


For Sale by ‘THE Scuoot Arts MaGazInE 
Published by THe Davis Press, Inc., 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Your remittance should be enclosed with your order XX1V 


spent for this portfolio will save you many an 
hour of heartbreaking search for costumes 


$ 1 Costume Ideas for Pageants and Plays 


History of Costume Design 


from the Early Egyptian to the Victorian Period 


Drawings and notes by 
EUDORA SELLNER 


H°” would you like to spread out before you 48 

costumes worn by men and women during the 

past centuries? Perhaps at this moment you are Iie 
planning costumes for a pageant or school play or TSS 
your advice may have been sought about costumes | 
for some coming event. If so, these 24 plates show- 

ing 48 different costumes will prove one of your 

most valuable helpers. 


These plates do not stop short with the draw- 
ings. Miss Sellner tells you interesting facts—that 
wool was the material for the Roman Period, silk 
for the period following the Crusade, that the 
Byzantine Period costumes were a mass of glitter 
and glare with jewelry, and the Anglo-Saxon Period 
costumes were rigidly simple. 

If these are the things you would like to know, 
as well as how the frills, collars, cut of sleeves, and 
decorations were arranged and, in addition, the 
proper color harmonies for each costume—then 
History of Costume Design is ready to answer you. 

There must be something unusually helpful 
about this set, otherwise ten large editions would 
never have been printed and sold. That’s a pretty 
good recommendation. 

Would you like to have one of these sets? In 
costume design classes, members often club to- 
gether and purchase 100 or 200 sets. There is a 
discount on large orders—ten per cent off on ten 
or more sets. Single set, price $1.00. 


For Sale by THE ScHoot Arts MacGazIne 
Published by Tue Davis Press, Inc., 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 


XXV Your remittance should be enclosed with your order 


School Arts Helps for Posters and Gift Cards 


School Posters SRR, 

by John T. Lemos RS a 
This portfolio contains 24 plates. Sixteen plates are in 
outline problem form with sketches for references. The 
last 8 plates are reproductions of finished posters as com- 
pleted by schools all over the United States. 


A special four-page folder of instructions written by John 
T’. Lemos is enclosed with each portfolio. 

Subjects covered are: Clean-up Week, Good Books, Civic 
Pride, Kindness to Animals, Good Health, School Play, 
Baseball, Football and Track Meet Posters. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid A Good Health Poster 


Poster Work 
By Joun T. Lemos 


These 24 plates cover the technical details which go into 
all poster making whether for school or commercial uses. 
Every teacher who uses posters will benefit by the ideas 
given. ‘Thousands of these portfolios are in use all over 
the country today. An 18-problem outline course makes 
these plates exceptionally easy to apply in your classes. 


Price, $1.00 postpaid 


=r 


Art of Lettering 


This portfolio of 12 plates will correct one of the greatest 
weaknesses in poster work—lettering. There are five good 
poster alphabets ready for you to use. You will also have 
the various treatments and strokes so that your posters 
will be complete—good posters with good lettering. 

A course of 18 problems and a four-page folder of instruc- 
tions is included with each portfolio. 


Ss 
LET 


— 


oF 
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Price, 75 cents postpaid 
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Gift Card Designing 


It will be just the easiest thing in the world to make good 
greeting cards for Christmas time, if you and your class have 
these excellent designs and suggestions. . 
[If you want to know how to plan a card, you have ten good 


= on plans to choose from on one of the plates. What to use in 
| Oe _ the grades has been carefully worked out on another plate. 
iA oRricsCoon CHEER In addition to the plates you receive a six-page folder of in- 
On Ceistnasticht | structions including 18 problems for your class to work out. 
a id Price, 75 cents postpaid 


For Sale by Tut Scuoot Arts MaGazine 
Published by Tue Davis Press, Inc., 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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A New Edition with more illustrations 


XXV1l 


8 


LITE 


PRINTING 


PROGRESS 


and at a new lower price... $4.50 


Symbolism for Artists 


Second Edition 


Henry TurNER Baitey AND EruHet Poo 
248 pages - 43 pages of illustrations 


With Symbolism you'll do away with tedious hunting 
through dictionaries and encyclopedias in search of 
symbols and their meanings. 


Here you will find answers to such questions as: What 
is the symbol for “Shortness of Life” (the hour glass) ; 
“Eternity” (the circle, or serpent with tail in his mouth) ; 
or, if you know the symbol, you can find out the mean- 
ing: “Hat in the Ring” (challenge, competition) ; ““Bal- 
anced Scales’ (Justice). So the list runs, page after 
page for 24 pages, giving you an alphabetical list of over 
3000 symbols in this form: 


Bush, Burning, cf. Exodus iii 1-5. God the Father. The 
Virgin Mother. 


Caduceus, Mercury. Commerce and Industry. Ambassador. 
Messenger. Physician. Good Conduct, Peace, Prosperity. 
(Rod =Power; Serpents=Wisdom; Wings=Diligence and 
Activity). 

Art Supervisors, Teachers and Students, Architects, 
Artists, Designers or any one whose vocation or avoca- 
tion is creative or appreciative should add this book, 
Symbolism, to their personal library. 


Libraries, College and School Libraries and Travel 
Bureaus will find Symbolism a worth while book for 
their lists. 


This dictionary of symbols is neatly bound in flexible 
blue Fabrikoid covers. It is a handy pocket size, 
414 x7 inches. 

This knowledge and information previously scattered through 


histories, encyclopedias, dictionaries and art books is now gathered 
together in one concise volume. 


New Price, $4.50 postpaid 


For Sale by ‘THE ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE 
Published by Tue Davis Press, INc., 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Your remittance should be enclosed with your order 


School Arts Helps for Drawing and Design 


Pen and Ink Drawing No. 1 


Arranged by Pepro J. Lemos 


There are so many questions asked by the beginner and so few 
places to turn for guidance that this portfolio will be a real friend. 
Where to get pen drills that will develop stroke and distance? 
There are 10 good drills on Plate 1. How 1s light and shade expressed 
with pen and ink? Plates 4, 5 and 6 show 25 good examples ranging 
from groups of vases and ‘books up to the human face. These 
sketches and drills will guide you or your class along the right road 
to better pen and ink drawings. 

A complete outline course of 18 problems gives both the teacher and 
the student the right kind of help when it is most needed. 

Send for these 10 (7”x 10”) plates in a handy portfolio form. 


Price, 75 cents postpaid 


Decorative Tree Drawing 
By Rose Netzorc KERR 


Twelve plates showing pen drawings of beautiful trees in their 
natural surroundings—white pine, apple, young elm, beech and oak 
are used for advanced class work in sketching. 

These plates are wonderful examples of the many different “‘Tex- 
tures”? obtainable by different pen strokes. Mrs. Kerr cautions 
‘‘Do not go out and roam around searching for beauty in some 
ready-made form. Art has been defined as nature plus man. There 
is nature, you be the man.” Her four pages of personal notes will 
supply you with new vision and inspiration on decorative tree draw- 
ing. Twelve plates and four pages of notes. 


Price, 75 cents postpaid 


Still Life Drawing 


Arranged by Prepro J. LEmMos 


The 35 good examples of still life in these plates will help you to 
recognize that all-important quality of all drawing—perspective. 
If you have ever puzzled about high lights in drawing, then this 
portfolio will bring you the correct values in the right proportions. 
The advertising illustrations which you find in the good magazines 
today are about half action and half still life. 
You should have these 12 plates (7” x 10”) which are filled with 
TW (I, | fundamentals for good drawing 
i or A complete outline course of 18 problems arranged by Mr. Lemos 
will give you added incentive to better still life drawings. Select 
“Still Life Drawing.” 


Price, 75 cents postpaid 


Object Drawing Portfolio 


By Frank J. DarRAH 
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Twelve fine examples of pencil sketching. 


Teachers and pupils are constantly looking for good examples of 
object drawing with the pencil as a medium. These twelve plates of 
several common objects, so simple and yet finished in every detail, 
furnish splendid examples for teaching beginners effective pencil render- 
ing in light and shade. Thousands of these sets are now in use. 

Reproduced from Mr. Darrah’s originals without loss of detail, 
finely printed on drawing paper, 8% x 1] inches. 


Price, 75 cents postpaid 


For Sale by Tue Scuoot Arts Macazine, Worcester, Mass. 


Your remittance should be enclosed with your order XXVI111 


School Arts Helps for Drawing and Design 


The Bird in Art 


Arranged by Pepro J. Lemos 


Your class will enjoy every moment devoted to this portfolio for 
there are over 100 unusual suggestions developed. 

There are five plates of peacock designs which will fairly amaze 
you. The clothes you wear, the decorations of your walls, the 
furniture of your home all bear evidence of bird designs. Through- 
out the 16 plates you’ll find out how closely the textile designs have 
followed this general theme. 

Most of these designs are waiting for you to apply to your work. 
Send for these 16 (7” x 10”) plates and Mr. Lemos’ special four-page 
pamphlet of discussion. You'll use these plates time and again. 


Price, 75 cents postpaid 


The Tree in Art 


Arranged by Prepro J. Lemos 


The murmuring pines and the hemlocks of Evangeline hold forth 
to you a wealth of tree design. There is a certain tang of the woods, 
a feeling of freedom and the call of the great outdoors in the plates 
of this portfolio. It will be a refreshing change and you'll enjoy 
every one of the suggestions shown on the 16 plates. 

For woodwork, tiles, textiles, borders and ornaments the tree is 
used constantly as a source for suggestive arrangement. There are 
Trees in Design, Tree Paintings, Tree Landscapes, Trees drawn with 
pencil, pen and charcoal ready for you to copy or to use for original 
arrangements and expressions as you sense them. 

A complete outline course of 18 problems assists you in class work. 


Price, 75 cents postpaid 


Plant Form in Design 
By Prepro J. Lemos 


109 designs are developed from the plant forms shown in this 
portfolio. These are just the types of designs you seek for textile 
patterns, wall paper patterns, ornamental designs for commercial 
artists and in the classroom for design construction and study. 

The designs shown on these 16 (7” x 10”) plates first picture the 
original plant form and then the designs developed from it. The 
original plant forms are wild rose, passion vine, fox glove, black- 
berry, nasturtium, pine tree, Easter lily and flag lily. Four pages 
of Mr. Lemos’ notes are included to help you create this type of 
design. 

Price, 75 cents postpaid 


Design Principles 


Principles of Beauty in Industrial Design 
By PEepro J. Lemos 


The 241 examples of beauty in design shown in this portfolio will 
give you a new approach to your problems. The furniture in our 
homes; the architecture of our buildings; the forms of our vases 
and table silver; the framing of our pictures; and even printing, 
all must be in keeping with these principles to be truly beautiful. 

Design falls into the eight natural classes shown on 8 (7” x 10”) 
plates. The classes are repetition, radiation, measure, balance, 
symmetry, unity, opposition and transition. Mr. Lemos has writ- 
ten seven pages of notes defining and describing the principles 
that enter into beauty in design. You will find many uses for this 
portfolio.: 


Price, 75 cents postpaid 


For Sale by Tue Scuoot Arts Macazine, Worcester, Mass. 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOKSHELF 


ART INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


Pick out $10.00 worth of these excellent books 
and save 10% 


Applied Art : 

Applied Drawing 

Art Education 

Art in the School ; 

Art Training for Life and for Industry | 

The Business of Teaching and Supervising 
theArts  . .. RE el Gandes. Ys 

Children’s Drawings. 

Everyday Art. 

Fine and Industrial Arts in Elem. Schools’ 

First Steps in Water Color Painting 

How Children Learn to Draw 


Lemos $6 00 
. Brown 1 65 
Bailey 50 
Boaz 10 
Bennett 15 


1 
3 
| 
Kirby Tig 
McCarty 3 15 
. Hicks 325 
. Sargent 1 50 
. Gleason 1 85 
. Sargent & 
Miller 1 50 
Pearson 2 75 
. Winslow 2 10 
Pelikan 1 10 
6 25 


How to See Modern Pictures 
Organization and Teaching of Art 
Simple Graphic ArtIdeas . . 
Technique of Water Color Painting . Richmond & 


Littlejohn 
ART INSTRUCTION TEXT BOOKS 


Correlated Art Textbooks - 1, 2,3, Lemos and Foster, per set 
Industrial and Applied Art Books. Nos1 through 8. 
Edited by Perry, Fitch, Sargent and Bonser 
Single books, 30 cents each. 
Industrial Art Text Books, 8 grades. Snow. 
Grade 1, 35cents. Grades 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 45 cents each. 
Grades 7 and 8, 50 cents each. 
Teachers’ Manual 
Practical Drawing Books. Nos. 1 through 8. 
Edited by Farnum, Kirby, Dutch and Hooe 
Books 1 and 2, 20 centseach. Books 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
25 cents each. 


80 
2 25 
75 


35 
90 


PRICE 
POSTPAID 
2 25 


PRICE 
POSTPAID 
Pedro J. and 


Architecture Cement Work 


Architectural Drawing Windsor & Campbell 


How to Draw a Bungalow Brigham 


Art Appreciation 

American Artists Cortissoz 
Better ee as aoe ect Art 

Training 
Composition 
Famous Pictures : 
First Steps in the Enjoyment of 

Pictures 
Flush of the Dawn, The 
How to Look at Pictures 
How to Show Pictures to Children 
How to Study Pictures 
Photography and Fine Art 
Twelve Great Paintings 


Basket Work 
Basket Maker, The 
Basketry and Paper Folding 
How to Make Baskets 
Inexpensive Basketry 
Pine, Needle Basketry 
Practical Basket Making 
Raffia Basketry as a Fine Art 
Raphia and Reed Weaving . . 
Bookbinding 


Bookbinding for Beginners 
Cartooning 


Prices cannot be guaranteed against change. 
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Color Cement Handicraft 


Clay Modeling 
Clay Modeling for Infants 
Clay Work 
Modeling in Public Schools 


Art of Color 

Color Balance 

Color Notation, A 

The Enjoyment and Use of Color 
Language of Color 

More Color for You 

Theory and Practice of Color 


Costume Design 


. Costume Design & Costume IIlustra- 


tion 
Costume Dells 
Costuming a Play 


Traphagen 


Kerr 
Grumball & 
Wells 
Dressmaking Fales 
Harmony in Dress—Woman’s Institute 
Interpretive Costume Design 

The Orient 

The Age of Chivalry 

American Costume (1620-1860) 

Egypt, Greece and Rome . . 
Historic Costume Plates 
Historic Costume 
Practical Home Millinery ; 
Tailored Garments—Woman’s Institute 


This list was correct April 2, 1928 


Your remittance should be enclosed with your order 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOKSHELF 


\ PRICE . 
Design and Ornament POSTPAID Lettering rosie 
Basis of Design. es aoratre 3.85 Alphabets. . Strange 3 00 
Class Room Practice in Design ; Haney g5 Alphabets and Letters for Lettering Jacobs 2 20 
Decorative Design ........ hace 2 50 ies ol ape one and wane Risk be 
Design . ap HSS ar 1 15 eRe aaa . . ich. 
Design in Theory and Practice . . Batchelder 2 50 Essentials of Lettering, Meiklejohn & 
Essentials of Design . . .DeGarno & Winslow 1 75 French 1 65 
Graphic Aids in Decorative Design . Pelikan & Lettering . . Stevens 3 50 
Bonser 110 ®©Lettering for Commercial Purposes . Gordon 3 50 
Lesson on Decorative Design .. . Jackson 425 P's and Q’s (Letter Arrangement) Tannahill 4 25 
Research-Design in Nature ... . 200 Practical Folio of Lettering Longyear 1 10 
Text Book of Design, A .. . Kelley & Mowll 3 40 peer Alphabet and How to 
Memiewlesigns 5.0. . % ... « Dillaway 45 Use It, A. ; Fredericks 1 00 
‘ ‘ Show Card Writing . Blair 2 65 
Figure Drawing Spoonbill, Lettering Tablet : Peterson 1 10 
er reaeee eee ; Si ORs 4 ut Writing, Illuminating and Lettering Johnston 2 75 
onstructive Anatomy ...... ridgman 
nieuwe pe ostion AY | ae Bent 2 50 Laer Part eg acane panne ye 
NPUPOPOTAWING Ss sos = 5 3 sl atton 4 75 Inting . : arrison 
Pigireprawing ~~. ......: . Pelikan 1 10 eenanical Drawing 
Human Figure, The Vanderpoel 3 00 Anphed \echant p 
pplie echanical Drawing Mathewson 1 65 
Practical Graphic Figures (cartoons) Lutz 2 25 Elementary Mechanical Drawing . Weick 2 25 
Freehand Drawing Mechaataal] Dray poe : wea 1 40 
: a : echanical Drawing Pro ems ae eic 1 75 
Biesrbeerd Dine = 22: Whitey = 48 Pepgpentive Skeishing from Working 
Freehand Drawing No.1 ... . Beem &Gordon 1 00 TAWaigs i Scenic 
Fr eehan d Drawing ee ae Beem Reading) ATs Simplified  igbnie ‘ Frederick 80 
eehan rawing . TOSS 1 30 eta or 
Freehand Perspective and ‘Sketching Norton 4 25 Copper Work . Rade Rose Za25 
Light and Shade . . Cross 1 60 Edueational Metalcraft 4 Mer Davidson 2 95 
Principles and Practice of Elementary *Jewelry Making and Design ae Rose & Cirino 10 40 
Drawing j oper 7) PA) Metal Work and Etching Jia Adams 1 10 
Sketching and Rendering i in Pencil . Guptill iy als: Nature Drawing 
Handicraft Nature Drawing Bailey 1 75 
Art Crafts for Beginners. . . Sanford 190 +#2Peneil Sketches of Native Trees Woodbury 65 
Batiks and How to Make Them . . Mijer 275 Studies in Plant Form and Design |. Lilley 4 00 
Construction Work = Primary Grades Worst 250 Use of the Plant in Decorative Design ag & 

t . : i he SEES 
Handicraft fe a Fee mc nenoole ni ee Student’s Edition, grades -70 high schools 90 
lll A He d ay P Dobb ee Teacher’s Edition, grades 2.25 highschools 2 25 

ustrative Handwor 8 1 45 ’ x 
pao Modeling for Modern Handicrafts Tessin . plskO Paper and Cardboard Cone uct 
oy he aN aco et SRM Iniay bien sel 1 110 Black and White Patterns . Lowe 70 
Pottery PE oe gran Pee Cox e 1 a3 Cardboard Construction . . . Trybom 1 45 
Primary Heck rt ak Dobbs 1 45 Paper and Cardboard Construction eae & Ro 
Stenciling . . . Mickel 1 05 bia car 
pets Mother Lets us Cut Out Bovd Amateur Poster sien we works Perkins 1 10 
ictures . é oy 1 25 : eee 
When Mother Lets us Make Gifts . Grubb 1 25 Health Poster from “ Hygeia” 35 
When Mother Lets us Make Paper Essentials of Poster Design 3) out 
Box Furniture . . Rich 1525 Printing 
History’ of Art cook oe ak with Linoleum and aS. 
Apollo: Hist fArece oc i 00 ocks . eaby 1 10 
History of re ei , ; aan einen 3 00 Lee Bes Printing for Schools oes ; ae 
Hist Pants aes eo rinting and Book Crafts for Schools oodyear 
History af genes Writing, A . hae Dake : oe Practice:in Printings .. aioe... Polk 2 00 
Nature, Practice and pei ake of Art. Magonigle 225 Puppets 
Short History offArt, A |. Bee sce EO as & Maonee paanerial ocr ats od 1 65 
affin 4 80 e Puppet as an Elementary roject etty 1 40 
ary o American Painting, The . Caffin 4 75 Tony Sarg Marionette Book . . 10 
orld’s Painters, The .. Hoyt 1 70 School necoration 
eee Household SRT is Decoration of the School and Home _— Dillaway 2°25 
rt an conomy in Home Decoration Priestman 22a 
Art Principles in House, Furniture Tapestr y, Rugs ae gene 
and Village Building . . |. Clark 3 20 Craft of Hand Made Rugs . Hicks 2 65 
Costume Design and Home Planning Izor 175 Hand-Loom Weaving . Hooper 3 25 
Course in House Planning and Toy Making 
Furnishing, A . . . Calkins 1 25 American School Toys... : Kunov 150 
Furnishing of a Modest Home . . . Daniels 1 40 Bird Houses Boys can Build | Siepert 75 
House in Good Taste, The .... DeWolfe 4 40 Tin Can Toys fea ke 5 Thatcher 2 10 
Interior Decoration . Parsons 4 25 Toy Craft . Baxter 1 50 
Planning and Furnishing ‘the Home Quinn 1 65 oy Pattern and Handicraft , oan 1 40 
Industrial Arts When Mother Lets Us Make Toys . ic 1 25 
Arts and Crafts in the Middle Ages. Addison 4 25 Vocational Guidance 
Elementary Industrial Arts... . Winslow 1 40 School Organization and The 
Prevocational and Industrial Arts . Wood 1 65 Individual Child . . . : Holmes 3 00 
*Indicates books which must be combined with one other book for 10% discount. 
Prices cannot be guaranteed against change. This list was correct on April 2, 1928 


10% DISCOUNT ON ORDERS OF $10.00 OR MORE—ALL PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 


Money for books must be enclosed with order, except in cases of official order by Boards of Education and Schools. 
Books cannot be sent for examination as these books are not published by THE Scnoot Arts MAGazIne. 


Boox DEPARTMENT THE ScHooL Arts MAGAZINE Printers Building, Worcester, Mass- 


XXxl Your remittance should be enclosed with your order 


~~ A New Book == 


What do you do with your lersure time ? 


“But,” you say, “I have no leisure time’’...of 
course, that 1s not true. Everybody has a 
little, uf he or she will but watch for tt...and 
everybody who wishes can have a little more. 


“How?” you ask. 


Let Henry Turner Batley show you how in 


The Magic Realm of the Arts 


>i 
You cannot afford to spend your out-of-school time pre- 
paring lessons, correcting papers and making verbose 
monthly reports. For the sake of your pupils you must 
keep well, alert, enthusiastic and inspirational. 


ae 
Mr. Bailey has been one of the leading crusaders in the 
cause of art. Thousands of teachers have received new 
inspiration through his talks...thousands more have felt 
his guiding hand through his books, and editorials in The 


Schocl Arts Magazine (1903-1917). 


Sixty-four pages packed with that common-sense philosophy 
which makes you ‘“‘see a new light”? and which carried 
Mr. Bailey from an instructor to State Director of Art in 
Massachusetts, to the editorship of The School Arts Mag-. 
azine and to Directorship of the Cleveland School of Art. 


“=<~ ‘THE ScHooL Arts Macazine, Worcester, Mass. ~ 24> 


Please send Henry Turner Bailey’s New Book of 64 pages, 4 inspiring chapters, 
The Magic Realm of the Arts. I enclose $ for copies at $1.50 each. 


NaMeE 


ADDRESS 


Your remittance should be enclosed with your order XXX 


A New Packet for the Grades 


16 Plates of Cut-outs and 8 Double Size Sheets for Tracing 


Holiday Cut-Outs 


Here’s more than a Dee handy cut-outs which will 
save you hours of hunting for something new to cut out. 


There are 8 large plates, 10144"x1214", showing large outlines for 
tracing or to cut out. These plates cover Christmas, Easter, 
Thanksgiving, Halloween, Valentine’s Day and Washington’s 
Birthday. In addition to ‘the large plates there are 16 plates 
7”x10”, with cut-outs for Picture Study, Other Lands People, 
ABC Books, ‘Mother Goose Characters, Nursery Borders, 
Animals, Birds, Flowers and Trees. 

You'll have the time of your life in your class with these sug- 
gestions. In fact there are more ideas than you can use in a 
year. A folder of suggestions makes your work easier and the 
results in your class a real surprise. 


24 Plates (16—7” x 10” and 8—1014” x 1214") 
Price, $1.00 postpaid 
School Orders of 10 or more at $9.00 per 10 packets 
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for or ‘or 
LTriF Folk UTrlF Folk UTrF Folk 


Busy Bee Packets for the Grades—Holidays 


Each contains 16 cards and folder of suggestions 


Animal Toys and Drawings _.50 each Halloweenwales Sterol: neenee Oseach 
erretipage ss wis gesey co. (250’each Paper Wonka. see a fee ye )Useacht 
A phar cach Lhanksoivinges, sae Seay oUreach 
Flowers and Senet (ee 2 oUleach Washington and Tincat sw oO-each 


School Assortments of 20 Packets, all alike or Selection, $9.00 


For Sale by Tur Scuoot Arts Macazine 
Published by Ture Davis Press, Inc., 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Your remittance should be enclosed with your order 
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